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EUROPEAN OPINION IN BENGAL. 


ie the army at Delhi, fresh from a conflict in which quarter 
had neither been asked nor given—tired with gazing 
at the gaunt fortifications which concealed from them an 
enemy from whom they had nothing to expect but tor- 
ture in life and mutilation in death—fed for months 
with ghastly stories of unutterable cruelty perpetrated on 
women, children, and babes—had insisted on the fullest of 
the immunities which from time immemorial have been 
allowed to soldiers who take a city by storm, no one who is 
equal to the study of human nature would have faced the 
responsibility of condemnation. We are happy, however, to 
believe that the most sensitive of men need not shrink from 
hearing the sequel of the great deed of September 14th. 
Some letters, unfortunately printed with the newspaper 
despatches, may have diffused a different impression ; but the 
private correspondence, as a whole, is understood to establish 
that the policy of General Wi1son’s Order, wise at once in 
its severity and its humanity, prevailed over the wild sug- 
gestions of a few individual officers in the besieging force. 
The soldiers and their commanders appear to have equally 
acquiesced in the desirableness of having the city evacuated 
for the time by its civil population. The native inhabitants 
were freely passed out during the struggle through the 
English lines, and the remainder found an exit through the 
gates on the south side of the city; and so completely was 
the operation effected that the writers of many letters 
speak of not having seen a dark skin in Delhi, except that of 
armed Sepoys, living or dead. The gentlemen who had the 
distinction of getting into print their notion that “it was a 
great mistake to spare women and children,” and their con- 
gratulations that residents who trusted themselves to our 
mercy were “ disappointed,” ought to know that they went 
far to sadden half the hearts in England which were stirred, 
as with the sound of a trumpet, at hearing how the health 
of the Queen was drank by the victorious GENERAL amid 
the agate and marble of the Dewan-i-Khas. 

It is not necessary to speak of the state of opinion among 
the civilians at Calcutta with the reservations to which 
the soldiers at Delhi would have been entitled if they 
had dealt less mercifully with the kindred of their savage 
enemies than they are known to have done. The frame 
of mind described by the correspondence as prevailing 
among the non-official population deserves no name but 
bloodthirsty ferocity. We do not fear being charged with 
repeating the emasculate imbecilities of the penny press when 
we say that the accounts from Calcutta are shocking, but 
not more shocking than absurd. Of course we understand 
why the appetite for retribution should be keen and craving, 
but why should it be more eager in Calcutta than in 
England? The Europeans of Calcutta have been made sick 
with tales of horror, but so have we. They have had friends 
and kindred pitilessly slaughtered, but so have we. ‘They 
have suffered in their pecuniary interests, directly or 
remotely, but so have we. There is no difference between 
their position and ours except this—they have been a good 
deal more frightened than we have, and they belong (we 
add this without the smallest intention of conveying a sneer) 
rather to the trading class than to that upper division of 
the middle ranks of society which the mutiny has so 


cruelly visited in England. Now, we believe it may be 
inferred as a universal proposition from European experience, 
that a shopkeeper in a panic always screams for a Dictator. 
In Calcutta, having got his Dictator, and not particularly 
liking him, he clamours for “revolutionary energy.” What 
does that mean? It means a loi des suspects, It means the 
suspension of all judicial procedure. It means the convic- 
tion of accused persons on any evidence, or none. We must 
remember that the grievance of the Calcutta complainants is 
not the grievance recently taken up by the English Press. 
Whatever was the policy intended to be shadowed forth by 
Lord Cannino’s proclamation, no effect had as yet been given 
to it; and, up to the date of these passionate remonstrances, 
not one single mutinous Sepoy had been spared after falling 
into our hands, nor had a single villager suspected of out- 
rages to life or property been punished otherwise than 
capitally. The Calcutta men of business require, therefore, 
not more rigour in punishing, but more levity in convicting. 
They are enraged that natives are not sent to death on less 
than satisfactory moral evidence. In place of that justice 
which we shall sin before Gop in not inflicting, and that ven- 
geance which we may hope to be pardoned for satisfying, they 
would have us find the mainspring of our actions in a ghoul- 
like hunger for slaughter. And they avow their object. 
They wish Europeans of every grade to be treated with more 
respect than heretofore. The awful responsibility of those 
who have to discriminate between guilt and innocence—a 
responsibility never heavier than when the desire of redress 
rebels against the slightest appearance of baulking it—is to 
be trifled with or disregarded, in order that every perfumer’s 
apprentice in Caleutta may obtain from cringing Baboos a 
homage which, when obtained, is perfectly valueless, because 
it is consistent with any conceivable amount of rage, hatred, 
and contempt smouldering in the recesses of the heart. 

The extravagance of the Caleutta-Europeans may have the 
exactly opposite effect from that intended. Bloodthirstiness 
is not the normal condition of any community—certainly not 
of any Western community. “ Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay /” is a truth which derives its confirmation not so 
much from the possibility of schooling the appetite for 
revenge into unnatural deaduess, as from the existence of a 
perennial well-spring of charity in the human heart, which 
is absolutely sure in the long run to cool down the most 
tempestuous passions. All societies of civilized men tend to 
an equilibrium of philanthropy, and our own more distinctly, 
directly, and uncontrollably, than any other in the world. 
Who but a fool would presume on the continuance of a 
thirst for cruel punishments in a nation detested over half 
the globe for its sentimentalism—in a nation feared by every 
trafficker in slavery, from the nigger-dealer of the Mississippi 
to the petty kidnapper on the banks of Lake Tchad—in a 
nation which a few years ago had its susceptibilities wrought 
close up to the pitch of insanity by a work of fiction which 
described an impossible negro racked by ideal tortures 
under an imaginary system! If the Calcutta petitioners 
would only meditate on Uncle Tom—we say nothing of the 
Bible—they would see that they are paving the way for 
a tremendous reaction. This, indeed, is the great danger to 
be apprehended from their irrational clamour. Neither 
justice nor policy will be satisfied unless the inquiries conse- 
quent on this revolt are extended over a long series of years. 
We would not have a single Sepoy feel himself at ease till he 
has appeared before the Judge and the Tribunal. We would 
have every man concerned in this revolt first tried and con- 
victed, then punished or pardoned. Not a soul of those who 
are either weak fools or villanous miscreants ought to think 
he has escaped through our oversight or our weakness. What 
of all things is to be deprecated is a General Amnesty ; 
yet a General Amnesty we shall assuredly have, if the 
people of England are brought to think it necessary for the 
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protection of the innocent. It is not the Indian Govern- 
isent, we firmly believe, but the mercantile public of Cal- 
cutta, who are foolishly indulgent to the mutineers and their 
accomplices. We should be ashamed of Lord Cannine and 
his advisers if the bare sense of their primary duties did not 
lead them to strain back against the popular impulse. It is 
possible, however, that their policy may be more refined than 
this, and that they would rather earn obloquy from Europeans 
now for their temperance, than incur the contempt of 
Ifindoos hereafter for their effeminacy and imbecility. 

If any combatant of the campaign of 1853 is still sur- 
viving—and, if there be any one in existence, we presume it 
will be Mr. Joun Gronce Puttii0Re-—we beg him to note 
carefully the position of the Indian Government at this 
juncture. The Young Indian controversialists stuffed the 
interstices of their case against the Company with native 
grievances, derived partly from the speeches of Burke, 
and partly from the most curious repertory of lying 
which probably ever existed—the evidence taken by 
the Torture Commission; but the whole framework of 
their argument was borrowed from that non-official minority 
which is now dissatisfied with the Governor-GENERAL 
for not converting his Council into a Committee of 
Public Safety. We ask them whether they now believe 
that the Indian Government exists exclusively for the 
oppression of the native? Nothing, in truth, but the 
Government stands at the present moment between the 
native and a system under which every European should be 
allowed to shoot down his tailor for not salaaming in the 
street, or to string up his cook for over-seasoning his curry. 
Let it not be forgotten that the men whom Mr. Disrar.t 
called “criminals” for their supposed atrocities, are now 
expressly taxed with looking on the natives as equal to 
Kuropeans—equal, that is to say, not in physical charac- 
teristics or moral qualities, but in respect of the most ele- 
mentary claims of man on his fellows—equal in the natural 
right to a fair trial, an unbiassed judge, and a conviction on 
credible testimony, 


THE BANK CHARTER ACT. 


‘HE form in which Parliament will first be invited to 
declare itself on the subject of the Bank Charter and its 
recent violation, will be somewhat embarrassing. An indem- 
nity will be asked for the Directors of the Bank, who have 
been little more than passive instruments of the Government ; 
while Lord PAtmMErstoy, who is the real offender against the 
law, has not brought himself technically within the prohibi- 
tions of the statute which he has thought himself justiticd in 
disregarding. It will, of course, be impossible to refuse 
pardon to those who have acted only under a guidance 
which they could not refuse to follow; and however strongly 
the House of Commons may feel the discredit which has been 
brought on our commercial system, no one can think of 
making Mr. Wecuetin and Mr. Neave the whipping- 
boys of the Minister, and visiting them with punishment for 
the sins of the superior powers. We assume, therefore, that 
the Act of Indemnity will be passed without a division ; 
but this will be but the formal prelude to the trial of those 
who alone are responsible for the bold illegality which has 
been committed, We should be sorry to see any opposition 
oflered to the proposed indemnification of the subordinate 
actors, lest a victory on this point should enable the Govern- 
cht to assume that they, too, stand justified, without having 
ever been fairly placed at the bar. But it is hardly to be 
supposed that the House will be baulked of a full investiga- 
tion by any such transparent tactics; and whether Lord 
PALMERSTON can or cannot produce a suflicient defence, 
all must feel that it is of the last importance that an 
assumption of authority of so grave and perilous a kind 
should not be condoned without the severest inquiry and 
the most overwhelming evidence in extenuation of the 
step. Parliament is about to sit in a capacity as strictly 
judicial as that of the House of Lords on the impeach- 
ment of a Minister. The decision at which it may 
arrive will be a precedent on which the future com- 
mercial stability of the country will in a great degree 
depend. The verdict on the past cannot fail to influence the 
future also, The working of the entire machinery by which 
our commerce is to be carried on for years to come may be 
invigorated or erippled by the wisdom or the errors of the 
approaching session, 
On an ocecasion of such gravity, all merely personal and 
party considerations will, it may be hoped, be regarded as 


dust in the balance. We do not insist upon a condemna- 
tion, but we do look for a stern and impartial inquiry, and 
protest against any acquittal which shall not be founded on 
an adequate exculpation. We will not prejudge the ques. 
tion. We will suppose it possible that Lord Patmersroy 
may be able to point to recently impending, dangers beyond 
what are yet known to the public—dangers so grave as 
to palliate, if not to justify, the blow he has struck at 
the only sound system of currency which ever has prevailed, 
or ever can prevail, in this or any other country. But he 
has an up-hill case to fight. The certain and lasting injury 
of every empirical interference with the course of trade is 
so serious and inevitable, that it needs no common emergency 
to excuse the application of such pernicious remedies. We 
may perhaps be told that the wisest and the most sacred 
laws are occasionally made to yield to the supreme law of 
the people's safety. The safeguards of our liberty 
are set aside in times of revolution, and the maxims 
of political economy have been wholly disregarded in 
the face of such calamities as the Irish famine; and it 
may be urged that the wisest law for the regulation of 
the currency must, on an adequate occasion, give way to 
the necessity of averting universal ruin. This will doubt- 
less be the line of defence ; and without engaging just now 
in an abstract inquiry whether any possible circumstances 
could justify a momentary departure from the only policy 
under which commerce can be safe, it is enough to say that 
the onus of making out such a case on the present occasion 
lies upon Ministers, and that something more than the ex. 
istence of one of our recurring crises of pressure and panie 
is necessary to substantiate the plea. 

The difficulty of forming a sound judgment while we are 
still in the midst of our troubles, isimmense. Who can strike 
an impartial balance between present calamities that stare 
him in the face, and the future but not less certain evils 
which hasty palliatives are calculated to induce? Yet this 
is the task to which Parliament must nerve itself. Periods 
of severe suffering are often nature’s sharp remedies for 
chronic disorders, and there is always danger lest in our en- 
deavour, at any cost, to alleviate passing evil, we may 
defeat the lasting good which would otherwise flow out of it. 
When Ireland was prostrate with famine, every hand was 
stretched out to avert the desolation. The stoutest efforts were 
almost utterly in vain ; but the unrelenting severity of natural 
laws has proved, after all, wiser than human compassion, and 
that which was for a time a grievous curse has already 
given Ireland a harvest of blessing which only such a seed- 
time of national agony could have produced. When calamity 
takes a form so terrible as that, Gop forbid that we should 
be too sternly wise. Right or wrong, at all hazards, men 
must help when human existence is at stake, even though 
they see that the success of their efforts would frustrate 
the good purpose which the sorrow is destined to serve 
But the truth which is too cruel to be acted on in a case af 
life and death, may be, and ought to be, recognised in less 
momentous matters. It may be the highest wisdom to suffer 
a crisis of coumereial distress to run its course, rather than 
interfere with the salutary laws by which loss is made the 
consequence of improvidence, and the only means of ineul- 
cating that prudence without which the most ingenious ma- 
chinery cannot save commerce from periodical ruin. It 
needs little argument to show that the intervention of a power 
capable of overruling the natural laws of trade must paralyse 
the regular course of commerce, and invite the evils which 
it is meant te cure. We cannot stop now to demonstrate 
what has been proved again and again, and is admitted by 
opponents no less than by supporters of the Bank Act—that 
the existing law is a law of freedom and not of restriction, 
that it gives practically a gold circulation, and leaves the 
natural flow of coin absolutely untouched by artificial regu 
lations. In every other commodity, all are willing to admit 
that the unfettered laws of demand and supply are the surest 
safeguards against a glut or a dearth. If natural causes 
lead to a searcity, the self-acting machinery of the market 
teaches us to economize in our consumption. If over im- 
portation occasionally ruins a batch of speculators, the 
lesson is not lost, and a more wholesome feeling is re 
stored by the punishment which awaits the violation 
commercial prudence. In every department of trade, except 
the trade in money, it is an admitted axiom that we fare 
better and suffer fewer convulsions under the free action 
economical laws, than we should do with the most elaborate 
contrivances for supplementing a seanty market and absorb- 
ing the abundance of one that was accidentally glutted. 
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Now, why should not the same maxims be as generally received 
in matters relating to the currency? Simply because they 
have never had a fair trial, and never will have, so long as 
they are liable to be set at nought by interpositions like 
Lord Joun RusseEtu’s in 1847, and Lord Patmerston’s the 
other day. The essential difference between the money 


‘market and any other market is just this—the Government 


holds no stock of corn, or wine, or sugar, and cannot inter- 
fere to alleviate the most grievous scarcity. Nature is 
therefore left to herself, and does her work uncommonly 
well. Unfortunately, the Government at all times pos- 
sesses an indefinite stock of money, which it can, by 
a single word, let out upon the market. Up to a cer- 
tain point, it can coin paper as fast as it pleases, and 
make it do duty as effectually as gold. 

It is too often assumed that the only real danger of an 
arbitrary power of issuing notes is, that they may be put out 
to such excess and on such terms as to banish gold from the 
country and destroy our means of conducting a foreign trade. 
But this, though the ultimate and most fatal consequence of 
paper-coining, is not the only or the most immediate mischief. 
Even though it be certain that the due limit will not be trans- 
gressed, and that notes will be kept safe from depreciation, 
still there is a mischief of the gravest kind which results 
from the existence of an arbitrary power of issue, however 
cautiously it may be exercised. It is an evil which would 
equally ensue if, instead of relieving a crisis, as the phrase 
is, by a flood of notes, the Treasury always kept some millions 
of sovereigns carefully locked up in Downing-street to be 
used only on occasions of dire extremity, upon the special 
mandate of a RussELt ora Patmersron. We considered, 
not long ago, a project of Mr. Muitt’s, that the Bank should 
always keep such a store of gold in hand as to enable it to 
mitigate any temporary drain. We came to the conclusion 
that such a scheme would do infinitely more harm than 
good, because it would change the efficient laws of trade 
into perplexing uncertainty, and paralyse the action on 
which we depend for the supply of the market. Exactly 
the same reason applies to condemn the use of a Down- 
ing-street_ reserve, even though restricted to rare occa- 
sions. We are convinced that, independently of any 
consideration of the cost, a proposal to keep a Govern- 
ment stock of actual sovereigns under the control of the 
Pruvz Minisrer, for the purpose of helping the country 
through any formidable crisis, would be almost unanimously 
rejected as a foolish attempt to meddle with the course of 
trade. We are quite sure that this would be the conclusion 
if any other article were in question. People would say at 
once, “ We cannot trade while we know that such a power 
exists to override our markets.” A few speculators would 
sell, at home and abroad, far more of the particular commodity 


_ than they were able to deliver, in the confidence that, when 


their own means were exhausted, the Government store 
would be opened at their call. Some of these men, and 
many an honest trader who had dealt with them, would 
break down before the Treasury mandate was issued ; and 
at last a Minister would take credit to himself for having 
stopped a panic which was really due to his own prepara- 
tions to relieve it. 

The imaginary case which we have put becomes the actual 
fact if money is the commodity spoken of. The fatal store, 
Which happily cannot be formed of anything else, does exist, 
and is kept always hanging over the money-market. The 
power to issue notes is the same thing, in this view, as 
the power to cart out sovereigns. We have, therefore, this 
remarkable coincidence—that the only commodity which the 
Government keeps in stock for the benevolent purpose of 
relieving a possible scarcity is also the only one in which 
auy Serious scarcity ever occurs, Is there not cause and 
effect in this? The Act of 1844 hit the blot, and endea- 
voured to destroy the mischievous precautionary hoard by 
absolutely prohibiting its formation under any circumstances, 

td Joun Russexn and Lord Patwerston have restored it 
to existence, and, by telling the world that the injunction of 
the statute will be disregarded when a crisis comes, have 
¢xposed commerce in general, and especially the trade of 
; ikers and money-dealers, to the temptation of over specu- 
ation, in reliance on the promised reserve which is expected 
to save them from the final crash, The longer this spirit is 
er by « series of palliatives, the heavier will be the 
a iad by which it must one day be eradicated. Surely the 
pe 1s come for Parliament to warn the race of reckless 
: am that it will not encourage their follies by holding 

ut the hope of any interposition to save them from ruin of 


their own creation. And let it be borne in mind that in no 
way can that fatal encouragement be given so effectually as 
by granting an easy absolution to Lord Patmerston and Sir 
G, Lewis. 


BRITISH SETTLERS IN INDIA. 
{i special aptitude of Englishmen for successful coloni- 


zation is evidently at the root of many dangerous errors 
which are current on the subject of India. There is a mani- 
fest disposition abroad among us to apply colonial theories 
to a country which is not a colony at all, but a great 
dependency. The ery for more settlers, more indigo-planters, 
more growers of coffee and cultivators of cotton, proceeds on 
the strange assumption that India is a field for enterprise, 
like the Australian bush or the Canadian backwoods. But 
what shadow of resemblance is there between an unsettled 
waste and an empire whose civilization, whether it be good 
or bad, is almost as old as its hills? We cannot deal with 
the Valley of the Ganges like so much tarnation fine alluvial 
bottom. We cannot treat the Hindoos like savages, to be 
improved off the face of creation. India is full of men to 
overflowing, and the greater part of it is cultivated close 
up to its capacities of production. Tmmemorial prescrip- 
tion has given it a right to its own laws and customs—to 
its settled usages and accepted religions. We came into 
a world which was not ours by title paramount, not by 
title absolute ; and we must acknowledge, as a first condition 
of sovereignty, the obligation to govern it for its own 
benefit, and not for ours. We are abjuring every principle 
which, as a nation, we have lived to establish, if we say that, 
because we rule India, we may do what we like with our 
own. 

It is not so much that these simple truths are hidden, as that 
the cant of the day wholly ignores them. It is asserted that 
British settlers are wanted in India, because they bring with 
them inestimable benefits to the Hindoo—fresh supplies of 
capital, new staples, improved modes of tillage, and, more than 
all, a better civilization, founded on greater knowledge, a 
higher morality, and a purer faith. ithout doubt there is 
some ground for the assertion. Considerations like these amply 
justify the more recent policy of the Indian Government in 
permitting English-born subjects to settle and buy land indis- 
criminately in all parts of the empire which have been got 
thoroughly in hand. But no such influence could be exerted 
by the largest conceivable British immigration as some of our 
contemporaries appear to suppose; for the Englishmen in 
India will always at best be a handful. When it is said, as it 
was the other day, that there ought to be enough of them to 
resist the first shock of a convulsion such as that we 
have just encountered, may we ask whether it is remembered 
that, if the entire population of these islands—men, women, 
and children—were removed to the Indian peninsula to- 
morrow, they would only constitute a small minority of its 
inhabitants? Looking to probabilities instead of fancies, we 
doubt whether any conceivable “ encouragement” of British 
immigration by the Indian Government could effect a per- 
manent addition of 100,000 souls to the European popula- 
tion. Nobody, unless called to India by some special duty, 
goes there for any purpose except to make a fortune as 
rapidly as possible, and to return home; and few know 
better than those who were tempted to embark their capital 
by Lord W. Benrincx’s ordinance, that India is one of the 
worst of fields for the British speculator. The regions of 
the Peninsula fitted for profitable staples are exceedingly 
limited. Labour, though abundant, is feeble, unless hired 
in great quantities, nor is it easily moulded to new employ-. 
ments; and while the European is painfully struggling with 
the difficulties of his enterprise, the climate slowly saps his 
energies, or carries him off with his work half done. More 
formidable than all, the Hindoo competitor waits in ambush 
till the road to profit is clear, and then beats the English- 
man out of the field by greater frugality, greater knowledge of 
native character, and a perfect absence of scruple in money 
dealings. It is therefore a mere chimera to suppose that 
India can be Europeanized through the pressure exerted by 
a mass of settlers ; and he is a bold man who will predict 
that, out of the handful who may be tempted to make trial 
of the country, each one will prove a little centre of Chris- 
tian civilization. Of all the situations in life which enable 
a man to be an apostle to his fellows, that of a speculator in 
a tropical country is about the worst. He who is in a per- 
petual hurry to make his money and get home again, can 
rarely be expected to radiate morality around him; and, 
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danger of the exactly opposite even- 
tuality, for’ may beco “Hindooized himself. We well 
Know {iat there a ‘people who, in the midst of their ordi- 
nary dédeupations, fihd' time’ to elevate and instruct their 
dependents, and whd eyen turn’ these very occupations into 
instruments of’ moral and religions improvement ; but a 
midn’s honie is the place-at which the sense of these responsi- 
bilities wakens, and ‘India is no home to any Englishman. 
We ‘cannot expect’ the Christianization, or civilization of 
Tudig from’ any éxcept those whose special vocation it is to 
Christianize and civilize, The missionary and the servant of 
Goverment ¢an alone be relied ‘on to do the work—one by 
religion, the other by law. Exactly in proportion to our 
confidence “that an Englishman will do thoroughly well 
anything Which it is his business to do, is our distrust of his 
capacity for ‘success in’ undertakings which are not his 
business. . Nothing. will persuade us that the settler with a 
mission to plant indigo can éver supersede the men who 
have a mission to govern or to teach, 

We attribute ‘thé exaggerated | estimate which prevails in 
certain quarters of the numerical and moral importance of 
future British settlers’ in’ India to a mistaken, conception of 
Tndia’as'a The same error explains the, extravagant 
= at Which the assunied advantages of their contact with 
tlie Hindoos até proposed to be ‘purchased. ‘Simply because 
they ‘are Englishmen, they are to, have the enjoyment—and 
not the enjoyment only, But the monopoly—of all privileges 
whielt an “Englishman ‘is pleased to consider ambulatory 
appendages of his status as a Briton born—an “open” 
Council, in’ which not a soul of a hundred million Hindoos 
is to be represented ; a “free” Press, which is not to include 
newspapers printed in an Eastern tongue ; and the English 
common law, which is to supersede all native customs. If 
the swarming masses of Hindoos are not to be put absolutely 
beyond’ thé ‘pale ‘of law, they are to be dealt with on the 
ae of justice applied by the Pilgrim Fathers to the 
Pequods ‘ot’ Narragansett, and by later British colonists to 
tlie Maoris of New Zealand or the debased savagery of Aus- 
tralia. “A Board’ of Commissioners (not too highly paid) 
is to manage their affairs; and, if some little respect is 
shown to their foolish customs, it is not to extend the length 
of depriving a European who may deign to make a contract 
with them ‘of any just advantage he may be entitled to 
through ‘a dodge founded on the Statute of Frauds, or on 
sone slippery clause of the Factors’ Acts. Such is the theory 
of India for the English which is now openly patronized by 
the English newspapers, and particularly by the comic Press. 
Were it cartied into ‘action, the annals of Venice and Spain 
would be séatched in vain for a parallel example of foul 
wrong done, in’ pure selfishness, to the rights of a nation. 
We’ have, however, the security of our national character 
that no ‘effect will be given to it ; and, as we have said, we 
believe it would neyer have been entertained for an instant 
if passing events had not temporarily obscured popular ideas 
coicething our situation in India.’ Colonization is the appro- 
pHiution of ‘the ‘edvth for the’ first time to the purposes for 
Which Gop ititended it ;' but the organization of a dependency, 
whieh As Our btsindss’in Thdia, is the government of a subject 
people for’ its own’ good, sometimes ‘by ‘stern and inflexible 
kindness, ‘patictice, self-sacrifice, and 


tisdt sol of ote! ods ct baed 
ods ROW) OF REFORM. 
Yow" of imiginition of Which the ‘most 
“are, capablé.” Wo “never any one 
who hot invent a multitude of reasons for not doing 
what he wished to leave undoue, If it is a plain duty, it is 
so easy to discover other duties which may be preferred to 
it. Ifit has been the subject of a distinct pledge, why every 
Jesitit knows that modifying ‘circumstances may always be 
urged ‘in defence of a breach of promise. Already the 
attempt is being made to stave off, by all sorts of disingenuous 
excises, the’ question of Parliamentary Reform. Tad the 
snbject been allowed to'rest until the time had arrived for 
the fulfilment of Lord Patwerston’s express undertaking to 
introduce a Bill, we should have agreed to regard any 
discussion of the matter at the present moment as some- 
what premature ; but it has been broached afresh, not very 
judiciously, by Mr. Roreuck and his friends, and it has been 
discussed, not at all honestly, in the columns of the 7Z'imes, 
; We ure not going to say a word about the six points of Mr. 
‘OEBUCK'S charter. In a few months a fitter season will 
arrive for considering the requisite elements of a temperate 


and satisfactory reform. Perhaps, if we were to enter 
into the particulars of the scheme recommended by the ex- 
treme section of the Reform party, we might find more 
than one proposal to which we should be obliged to take 
exception. But if we cannot enrol ourselves under Mr. Ros. 
BucK’s banner, we certainly cannot bring ourselves to get rid 
of his demands in quite so summary a manner as the Times 
proposes. The member for Sheffield prefaces his manifesto 
with the statement that her Masesty’s Government have led 
the country to expect that they will lay before Parliament next 
session a Bill for the Reform of the House of Commons, 
He intimates that he looks for the fulfilment of the pledge, 
Though we do not understand by a Reform Bill exactly 
what Mr. Rorsuck does, we cordially concur in his 
opinion that Ministers are bound, in common honesty, to 
present to Parliament a bond fide measure on the subject ; 
aud, until the contrary is proved, we shall not believe 
that Lord Patmerston will break the promise by which 
he succeeded in holding his supporters together during 
the short session that followed the general election. The 
pledge was very probably a reluctant one. It was extorted 
by the return of an absolute majority of the House—includ- 
ing many of its most powerful debaters—committed to 
Reform. It was wrung from a Minister who had resigned 
his seat in a former Cabinet on account of his then insupe- 
rable objections to the most moderate extension of the elec- 
toral franchise. But it was given with that unreserved 
frankness of language by which Lord PALMERSTON some- 
times displays his tact; and the suspected unwillingness 
with which the “ liberal Foreign Minister” declared himself 
the friend of domestic progress, will make it more than 
ordinarily difficult for him to recede with honour or decene 
from the cause with which he was obliged to identify himself 
The excuses, however, which the Premier would scarcely 
venture to make for himself are given to the world, by way 
of anticipation, in one of those pioneer articles which are 
sent forth to feel the pulse of public opinion. “ We’ 
think—* even for the sake of Parliamentary Reform itself”— 
that Parliamentary Reform had better wait. That is 
the solemn decision, and, of course, the reasons for it 
are so numerous that the only difficulty is to state 
and do justice to them all. Out of this embarrassing 
“confluence of considerations,” two only are specifically 
pointed out. The Indian mutiny has to be discussed, and 
the Bank Charter to be revised. These subjects, it is said, 
will occupy the whole time of Parliament ; and they are, 
moreover, too urgent to be postponed, and too grave to be 
transferred “ from a tried and settled Parliament to the new 
and erude one” which the first elections after the Reform 
Bill would be likely to return. Now, are these sufficient, 
or even plausible pleas for the postponement of Reform! 
We are not at all sure that a Parliament chosen after the 
Indian outbreak would not contain much more knowledge of 
Indian affairs than is embodied in the present House of 
Commons; and the cry of no time is simply preposterous. 
If Reform had never been thought of, would it be possible 
for Parliament to occupy the whole of a session which is 
to begin in December, and, we presume, to go on ti 
Augist, in the consideration of India and the Bank! 
“Everybody with a particle of practical sense,” we are 
told, must see that these questions must be considered 
thoroughly, largely, and completely in the ensuing session. 
We once knew a college tutor who, whenever he got into 
difticulty in the course of a demonstration, always esca 
it, by the formula—*Now, it is manifest that,” &c. The 
“everybody must perceive” artifice belongs to the same school, 
and is .an excellent resource ‘for a reasoner who cannot 
exactly see his own way to the conclusion which he desires 
to reach. Ouly tell your readers that they have no practical 
sense if they do not admit your assumptions, and you have 4 
good chance of gaining nine out of ten of them to your side. 
We suppose it wes on this principle of bold assertion that the 
Times declared that the complete discussion of the Indian 
Mutiny must be the chief occupation of the next session. 
It would be much nearer the truth to say that it cannot be 
commenced in earnest till after the approaching session 
come toan end. Who is there that can give even a plausible 
explanation of the causes of the mutiny? Those who know 
the most are the most cautious in hazarding an opinion; 
and though we hope that the early part of the approaching 
sittings of Parliament will not pass without some words 
wisdom from men of Indian experience, and though we know 
too well that not a little time will be occupied by the 


pyrotechnic eloquence of a very different class of speakers, it 
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is absolutely impossible that any legislation can be attempted 
until a careful inquiry shall have dispelled the darkness 
which now veils the whole catastrophe. Would any Minister 
in his senses think of introducing a Bill for the reorganization 
of the Indian Government, without first ascertaining, by what 
must be a long and tedious process, all that can be ascer- 
tained as to the working and the failure of the existing 
machinery? After the first burst is over, the Indian ques- 
tion will be delivered over to a Committee, or a Commission ; 
and it can scarcely be resumed by Parliament until the com- 
pletion of the preliminary investigation. So far from its being 
a matter which the House of Commons must work at without 
delay, it is one on which legislation, to be good for anything, 
must be postponed for a very considerable time. 

The recent monetary crisis and the violation of the Bank 
Act are, it is true, subjects more pressing than any Reform 
Bill; but we have an extra session expressly for the 
purpose of considering these important matters; and even 
though that alone should not suffice, it is absurd to 
suppose that 650 gentlemen can keep up a discussion 
on the currency for the greater part of a year. We have 
no objection to the Bank Charter taking precedence of 
every other topic ; but really, to assume that it will leave 
no time for the consideration of a Reform Bill savours 
overmuch of a foregone conclusion that time shall 
never be found for the only measure in favour of which 
the constituencies expressed anything like a unanimous 
opinion. In fact, there is very little disguise affected in 
the matter; for the Parliamentary Reformer is kindly 
advised to wait until he can get a session to himself. 
Can any one guess how long that period of expectation will 
prove? An absolutely vacant session has never occurred 
in the memory of man ; and if Reform is to be laid aside 
until so very convenient a season, we are afraid that Mr. 
Rogsvck will have time to advance to Universal Suffrage 
and Weekly Parliaments long before the question shall be con- 
sideved ripe for discussion. It may be true, as the Z'imes 
cynically observes, that men in office and men in Parlia- 
ment are not fond of interfering with patronage, and offend- 
ing persons of influence and social position, and that they 
will infallibly shirk the duty if they can. But, if so, there 
is the more reason for pressing on the disagreeable discussion 
before the remembrance of promises, as yet recent, shall have 
altogether faded away. At any rate, it is a strange way of 
encouraging honesty in public life to tell our representatives 
that they are disposed to shirk their pledges, and that that 
is an excellent reason why they should not think of ful- 
filling them. 

If those who were returned to the present Parliament as 
Reformers are in earnest in the matter, there never was a 
session which promised a fairer opportunity for carrying out 
their principles than that which is now approaching. Such 
of them as desire only to escape from an irksome duty will, 
no doubt, find want of time as good an excuse as any one 
of a thousand others. 


MILITARY HONOURS. 


death of Henry Lawrence, Nicnotson, and Nei. 
before public reward could reach them, warns us to be 
prompt in the bestowal of our military honours. These men 
died knowing that they had done great things for England, 
and that England is not without a heart for those who have 
served her well; but the authentic voice of national grati- 
tude was not in their ears, the certainty of national honour 
to be cherished by their families was not before their minds. 
ey have lost this solace in death; and we have lost the 
Privilege of bestowing that which, rightly bestowed, is as 
exalting to those by whom it is given, as to those by whom 
it is received. In a constitutional country, the highest 
meeds of military as well as of civil merit must continue to 
awarded by constitutional means. For the soldier, as 
Well as for the statesman, the Crown must still be the foun- 
tain of honour. We cannot give our Commanders-in-Chief 
the power of creating Princes of Essiine and Dukes of 
Dawtzic on the blood-stained field of their glory. So far 
we must be content to let a Naporon have the advantage 
of us—at least when he is present in person; for when 
APOLEON was not present in person, his troops fought under 
as cold a shade as ever was cast by the most jealous aristo- 
cracy in the world, and if the fields of Austerlitz and Wagram 
were “bright” to the French soldier, chill and dark were even 
his fields of victory in Spain. So far we must let NaroLeon 
ve the advantage over us, and console ourselves with the 


reflection that the honours which can, be bestow 
promptly, by a despot, are ils to, Fhe honours which can, he, 
bestowed by a free people. But we may at least somewhat, 
abridge the present forms, and take care that public gratitude 
shall not limp too slowly after public seryice, or the wreath, 
be laid too often on a grave. A Secretary,of State may. 
promise to “ recommend” her M. ajesty to grant her free par-, 
don to an approver. Would it endanger the constitution, or 
impair the dignity of the throne, if a 
a Governor-General should promise, to the, 
grant of knighthood toa hero? The soldiers would see, 
themselves rewarded in the person of their chief, and promp 
acknowledgment would not only reward but, beget menit,, 
The great masters of ancient war were a, striotly con titu- 
tional nation ; but they were not afraid to allow the highest. 
of all military titles to be bestowed on a victorious genefal, 
by the acclamation of the companions of his victory. ~ |, 
Acts of personal valour can now happily be honoured on, 
the spot by the general in command, The, Victoria Cros 
can be awarded on the scene of the exploit, while the, deed 1s 
fresh, while the heart throbs, while the witnesses are present, 
while the honour is trebled by their cheers, while the example, 
can still fire—before death can intercept the hand of publig 
gratitude. Many a breast that should have borne that decora, 
tion, sleeps undecorated beneath the turf of the Crimea, te 
Lieutenant dies, he dies knowing, by certaim, 
pledge, that to die is not to be unhonoured—that, to dic as hot, 
to he forgotten, This is the only wise way and the only just 
way. Nobody doubted the good intentions of those who were. 
charged, with the distribution of the Victoria, Cross among 
the heroes of the Crimea. Nobody was, and few pretended 
to be, satisfied with their decisions. They had not the means 
of deciding with anything like accuracy, much, less with uni- 
versal approbation, which of the inn of hercism, brought 
before them were best entitled te the coveted reward, Th 
witnesses must, in many cases, have been dead; and even if 
they were living, who can faithfully remember, preserve, an 
transmit the details of actions seen amidst the tumult, anc 
excitement of battle-fields, when one, deed of valour is 
chasing another through the mind as wave chases, wave 
upon the, shore? How can the enthusiasm, of the lookers- 
on—which is the true measure and only authentic chronicle 
of a gallant action—be preserved for a twelyemonth, and laid 
before a judicial board Who can undertake, after a lo 
interyal of time, to weigh narrative against narrative, an 
strike the balance between them, especially when we consider 
that the narrative of a rude soldier wil] often, be.as imperfect 
and untrustworthy as his shout is trustworthy and true? It 
is notorious that the arbiters. in the case of the Victoria 
Cross were sore perplexed, and had to resort to somewhat 
extraneous considerations to turn the scale in; their, own 
minds. All deserved the Cross who got it, but; some did 
not get it who deserved it quite as well. We must add, that 
there was something which grated on the feelings in that 
spectacle of merit compelled to put in a claim. for glory, and 
to call evidence and urge proofs in support, of its, clain 
There was something which grated on the feelings, and there 
was an involuntary fear modesty might; shrivk, fram 
claiming its own, No doubt the soldier values the deco 
tion more highly when he has received it from, the Sovereign's 
own hand, especially when ‘the Sovereign is a lady,,, It, was 
said that some of the soldiers who. were decorated by the 
Quveen’s hand in the late war, refused to let their medals 
be returned to the engraver for a moment, lest the identical 
medal should not be restored. But we, may, pot any 
we shall, combine both advantages. The Sovereign may 
stow in front of the Horse-Guards, that which, the, General 
has awarded in the palo) gal 
Tt is unspeakably important, to, foster,in the, soldier the 
chivalrous love of glory, which is to him tha best ‘sybstir 
tute for the ennobling and preserving Influence of a, great 


cause, The Duke of WELUNGTON bitterly felt his; own 
want of Narotxoy’s power of encouraging this quality in 


his troops. The defects of military character, and, the need 
of coarser stimulants, of which the want of military honours 
was in part the cause, on one occasion at least wrested the 
fruits of victory from his grasp, and drove him to speak with 
bitterness—with unjust. bitterness—of that which was still 
the first of armies, and the worthy partner as well asthe in- 
strument of his own fame. Often, when some splendid feat 
was performed under his eye, he must have longed to send 
the aide-de-camp at ouce with the swift award, of honour 
from his side; but rule and routine forbade, and -he had, to 
let his heroes be trodden down into undistinguished clay, 
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and see their glorious example lost. In the combats on the 
Bidassoa, the advance of Grtron’s Spaniards was arrested by 
an abattis, from behind which two French regiments poured 
a heavy fire. But “there happened,” says Naprer, “ to be 

resent an officer of the 43rd Regiment, named Havetock 
he was the brother of our present hero], who, being attached 
to General ALren’s Staff, was sent to ascertain Grron’s pro- 
gress. His fiery temper could not. brook the check. He 
took off his hat, he called upon the Spaniards to follow him, 
and, putting spurs to his horse, at one bound cleared the 
abattis, and went headlong amongst the enemy. Then the 
soldiers, shouting for ‘ Hl chico blanco’ ‘the fair boy’—so 
they called him, for he was very young, and had light hair— 
with one shock broke through the French ; and this at the 
very moment when their centre was flying under the 
fire of Kemprt’s skirmishers from the Puerto de Vera.” 
NAPpoLeon might have given “ the fair boy” the cross of the 
Legion of Honour from his own breast. WELLINGToN’s 
subaltern was not mentioned in the despatch. It is true 
WELLINGTON himself was somewhat stiff. It is true, too, 
and ought never to be forgotten, that the army which, under 
the “cold shade,” conquered the victors of the “ bright 
fields,” conquered in the strength of a silent power which is 
not fully appreciated by the Naprers, but which has largely 
contributed to English greatness. We should be sorry 
indeed if the thought of home and duty should ever cease to 
be uppermost in the English soldier's mind, or if any 
Englishman could be content to barter freedom, justice, a 
great cause, for a ribbon or a star. 

We heartily hope that the public gratitude will be fully 
shown to the families of the fallen. Nor would we have it 
shown in the shape ofa pension only. The father’s medal or 
cross, preserved as a memorial by the son, makes an here- 
ditary aristocracy open to all—an hereditary peerage can 
only be given to the rich or the childless. Childlessness is a 
gift of Providence which cannot be secured by the merit of 
man; and those who have loved their country better than 
themselves have often remained poor. Even a baronetage 
requires money to preserve it from contempt. A medal 
or cross may hang without degradation in the poorest house 
which is the abode of honour. It can be contaminated by 
nothing but misconduct in the heir of him by whom it 
was won. If the Americans could found an aristocracy of 
this kind—the only kind of aristocracy a republic can admit 
—that shifting bank of human grains of sand might sooner 
put on the character of a great nation. Besides, shall death 
have the power to defeat justice? And did the fifteen 
hundred men who stood triumphant on the fatal hill of 
Albuera merit honour more than the rest of the six thousand 
who fell to win the victory? We read in Tuesday night’s 
Gazette the gracious but melancholy Memorandum—* Colonel 
James Georce Nett, of the Madras Fusileers, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Joun Nicwotsoy, of the 27th Regiment of 
Bengal, would have been recommended for the dignity of 
Knight-Commander of the Order of the Bath, had they sur- 
vived.”. Then why should not the Crown give to their 
families the star they would have worn, to be a memorial of 
their fame while there are any to inherit their virtues and 
imitate their deeds 4 


- THE MORALITY OF SUSPENSION. 


© is no disparagement to the British mind to hint that, 
as regards the suspension of the Bank Charter, about 
one person in twenty alone really understands what has 
happened, and why it has happened. With the late Mr. 
Muntz, we might—most respectable people might—tear 
their hair in utter inability to discover what a pound 
is; and of those who talk of Prert’s restrictions, it is a 
very small minority which really understands why the 
increase in discounts tends to prevent the exportation of 
gold, or indeed why gold is exported at all, or how it comes 
that even the permission to extend the circulation should 
be expected to act in an instant like oii on the troubled 
waters of Glasgow and Liverpool. But even to the large 
masses who know nothing of finance or currency, the event 
of last week is no small matter. Taken broadly, it means 
this—that here we have the Prime Minister and the 
CHanceLtor of the Excnrquer deliberately inviting the 
first commercial corporation in the world to break the law. 
We are not going to diseuss here the alleged necessity of 
this violation of the law. We might have been within four- 
and-twenty hours of barter. For aught we know, the level 
of Bank assets had sunk so low that a single banking-house 


might have drained off the Reserve to the last shilling. Be 
it so, Still the fact remains that the law is violated, 
and that this violation of the law is sanctioned, or rather 
instigated, by the Executive. If, as is said, the Bank 
Directors never asked permission to break the law, although 
it does not change the character of the misdemeanour, still it 
enhances the responsibility of the suggestors or accomplices, 
The popular and patent aspect of the case is, that Govern. 
ment invites a corporation to break the law. No doubt 
there were appeals of all sorts addressed to the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excnequer. Fifty furies from the money market 
plied torch and whip to Sir CornewaLt Lewis. But 
the world sees nothing of this. All we know is, that 
the Government invites the Bank to violate an Act of 
Parliament, and then promises to get a Bill of Indemnity to 
save the Directors from the consequences of a misdemeanow, 
Under all moral and social aspects—we are not treating 
it asa matter of financial policy—this is an event of no 
common magnitude. Its bearing on the whole range of 
commercial morality is incalculable It may be said, indeed, 
that any restriction upon a paper circulation being a 
technical and arbitrary arrangement, only adopted for the com- 
mon good, it is the duty of the supreme power, in the last 
extremity, to release the Commonwealth from dangers which 
threaten its destruction. Salus populi suprema lex—which 
is, of course, the justification for any coup-d'état, political 
or monetary. But all commercial proceedings are founded 
upon the same conventional compact; and if it be right, 
because there is a great national difficulty, to change the 
terms upon which mercantile credit is based, it must be 
equally right for individuals to adopt the same course. If 
the Government pronounces that it is right to repudiate a 
solemn contract because its fulfilment is inconvenient, how 
can it be wrong for an ordinary trader todo so? Gold is 
the measure of value in England ; gold is very dear, and is 
becoming hourly dearer ; but the Government steps in, and 
says, gold shall not be dearer, and, therefore, promissory 
notes shall be issued without any embarrassing reference 
to the obligation to pay in gold. With equal justice 
a tradesman might say that, though he had contracted 
to deliver goods in silk, yet, that if silk got incon- 
veniently dear, he might deliver a mixture of silk and cotton, 
Merely to announce such a doctrine is to denounce it. 
What the tampering with the Bank Charter morally 
amounts to is, that any debtor may repudiate an obligation 
when it is inconvenient to fulfil it. 

Of late years, all sorts of awkward cases have occurred 
which seem to indicate that the tone of commercial transac- 
tions is seriously lowered. Scarcely a week passes in which 
the Bankruptcy Courts do not produce some addition to the 
catalogue. From the case of the forged warrants, and the 
advances made upon them, down to the “system” of Messrs. 
SapGroveEand Race, there is a chain of instances of commer- 
cial immorality. May not all these parties reasonably cite. 
in their vindication the suspension of the Bank Charter 
Act? The French assignats and Pennsylvanian repudia- 
tion have the same justification of necessity. It may be 
well doubted whether there was any necessity in this case, 
except that which had been created by illegitimate specula- 
tion, unjustifiable advances, and fictitious credit. Colonel 
Perrig Waveu—Messrs. Espaite and CamEron —the 
managers of the Glasgow Banks—these only represent that 
whole class by whose pertinacious clamours at Downing- 
street the law has been broken. The Bill of Indemnity is to 
secure, from the natural consequences of their system, insti- 
tutions of which “the thing called the Royal British Bank” 
is only the normal expression. 

Here, others than financiers may step in with a protest 
against the precedent which has been unhappily set. It 
may just as well be applied to other acts forbidden by the 
law. If it is found convenient, in order to sustain credit, 
to sacrifice an Act of Parliament in one case, it may be 
equally so in another. It is quite conceivable that a case 
might be made out, in the presence of universal panic, 
in which it might be represented that a bill of indemnity 
for a few forgeries was necessary to avert a universal 
stoppage of the whole trade of the country. What if a 
gang of forgers were to combine for this purpose; and 
what if it were argued that the gravest consequences woul 
arise from the conviction and transportation of a dozen 
of the shining lights of the discount market? There 1s 
really no difference in the cases, except one of degree. The 
money-lenders knew what would come of it—they knew 
that money must rise to an intolerable value — they 
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counted the cost, and reckoned upon this bill of indem- 
nity. ‘The precedent set, we repeat, is only calculated to 
encourage every man to break the law, secure of impunity, 
if he can only find accomplices enough to make its vin- 
dication very inconvenient. The whole framework of 
commercial morality reels under the blow which has 
been dealt to it by Government. It seems to be precisely 
the case of the civium ardor prava jubentium, which 
authority was bound sternly to resist. The country is 
committed in the eyes of the world to a proceeding which 
compromises our national character for honest dealing. 
And yet we are not as other men—we talk of the political 
immorality of the French assignats, or of the barbarism, as 
well as wickedness, of a debased currency. What, however, 
have we just done but tamper with our currency laws in 
order to prevent certain dealers in money from bearing 
the consequences of their very peculiar mode of doing busi- 
ness! There is no violation of the law, whether criminal 
or civil, which is not justified, excused, or indeed invited, 
by the interposition of Government to protect, not the 
honest merchant, but the unscrupulous money-dealer—not 
the trade of the country, but that spirit of speculation which 
the State ought to discountenance. It is not industry, but 
immorality, which is encouraged ; and the credit of the whole 
nation for integrity, in its large and broad aspects, is impaired. 
This is not a mere question of policy, but oue of simple 
elementary morality. 


MORE ASSERTIONS AND LESS FACTS. 


E have thought it necessary lately, on several occasions, 
to bring under the notice of our readers the way in 
which public opinion is formed by public writers and 
speakers on Indian affairs. We beg their attention to a new 
example. Perhaps the incident which has created the 
gravest feeling of distrust in the judgment and efficiency of 
the Indian Government is the supposed liberation of the 
mutineers at Cawnpore by Mr. Grant. On October 2gth, 
the Times wrote as follows :—“Thus it is plain that the 
proclamation of a few days before has not been allowed to 
remain a dead letter. A civilian, ignorant of military usages 
and military requirements, has arrived in camp to supersede 
the authority of the generals at their own head-quarters. 
And what was the place chosen for the first display of imbecile 
mercy? It was Cawnpore ; where the streets are still red with 
the blood of our slaughtered women and children, and where 
the ground has just closed over their mangled remains. 
General Neu had taken 150 prisoners from among the fiends 
who, a few weeks before, had tied English women down in the 
public ways to violate them, and had chopped little children 
into bits in an orgie of bloodthirstiness. But between justice 
and these wretches steps in a fine philanthropist from 
Calcutta. General NerLu is not even left to exercise his 
judgment within the narrow limits of the proclamation, but 
Mr. Grant takes the command out of his hands, and directs, 
not merely that the offenders’ punishment should be com- 
muted to transportation, but that they should be absolutely 
and unconditionally set at liberty. When we have NENA 
SauiB with 30,000 savages between our force and the nearly 
exhausted force of Lucknow, is it not time to remonstrate 
sternly against the pusillanimous lenity of the Government?” 
There is much more to the same effect, and then the article 
concludes :—“Such blindness and perversity as have prompted 
the mission of Mr. Grant may perhaps have to be expiated 
by new calamities, and repaired by new achievements. The 
Civil Government of India may rest assured that, whenever 
the time comes for reviewing its conduct, it will find it no 
easy task to stem the current of popular feeling which has 
set so strongly against it. It need not aggravate the diffi- 
culties of its position by wantonly insulting the feelings of 
every man, whether soldier or civilian, who is engaged in 
fighting its battles.” 

This belongs to that species of composition which is 
called fine writing. It has had, no doubt, the effect which 
it was designed to produce. We do not wish to raise any 
argument upon it. We shall simply place in juxtaposition 
With it an extract from an article in the same journal, bear- 
ing date Nov. 17th :—“There seems much reason for believing 
that the whole story of the liberation of the Cawnpore prisoners 
rests upon no foundation; at least, we hear not a word fur- 
ther about « transaction which, if it had really occurred, 
would have furnished matter of complaint (to the Calcutta 
petitioners) considerably more substantial than any which is 


at home will receive with considerable hesitation the uncom- 
promising denunciations of the Indian Government arriving 
from Calcutta.” We have nothing to add to this judicious 
caution; but we may be permitted to express our admiration 
of the cool audacity with which the charge of “ uncompro- 
mising denunciations of the Indian Government” is referred 
exclusively to Calcutta. We have only to advise our readers 
to “receive with considerable hesitation” all the fine writing 
to which they may be treated, whether from Calcutta or 
Printing-house-square. 


OPERATIONS OF GENERAL HAVELOCK. 
E have been favoured with another very interesting com- 
munication from the officer to whom our readers have been 
more than once indebted for clear and graphic narratives of 
General Iavelock’s campaign. A portion of our friend’s letter 
we omit, as it relates to matters with which the public are already 
sufliciently aequainted ; bat the following extract will be found 
of peculiar value :— 
Camp, Cawnpore, August 20. 

It is greatly to be desired that the people of England should 
rightly understand the nature of the struggle now going on in 
their Eastern Empire. It is astraggle, not between the people and 
their rulers, but between the legitimate Government, which we, 
the English, estatished in right of our conquest of the country 
of Hindostan, and an upstart power—the Bengal Sepoy army 
—aiming at the usurpation of supreme authority. There is not 
an atom of patriotism in the morement—it is just a fight for the 
loaves and fishes. Indeed the patriotism, if any, may be said 
to lie on the other side—on the side of the English; else how 
can such a fact as the following be accounted for. A letter has 
just found its way here from an officer, himself a refugee, now in 
hiding somewhere on the Rohilcund frontier, stating that the 
“'Thakoors” (landed proprietors) only await the orders of the 
English Government to rise en masse, requesting permission to 
raise a regiment out of the men who have come forward to offer 
their services at 5 rupees a month—that is, at 2 rupees less than 
the pay of a Sepoy. It winds up by saying, that if the 
Government can send 300 Europeans to Futtyghur, the Tha- 
koors of Rohilcund will take upon themselves the task of collect- 
ing carriage and supplies for them on the other side of the 
river; and in conjunction with the European force, they, the 
Thakoors, will undertake to reconquer Rohileund for the English 
Government. That is to say, the Hindoos will war against the 
Mahomedans in our behalf. The Rohillas have, in the flush of 
their temporary supremacy, outraged the feelings of the Hindoo 
community of Rohileund, by desecrating and destroying Hindoo 
temples ; hence the Hindoos are willing to rise to a man in favour 
of that Government which they know, by experience, has ever 
been tolerant of all religions. 

This is the feeling of the entire people of Hindostan, who, 
—— of them as a whole, may be called a Hindoo people ; for 
the Mahomedans, though numerous, cannot, when compared 
with the other inhabitants of the Indian peninsula, be called a 

eople. And it is the conviction of this feeling which has led the 

inglish in India, in the midst of all their troubles, to feel secure 
of the stability of their government, and of its ultimate success. 
Such men as the Nana Sahib and the Boudelas, Hindoo though 
they be, are not to be taken into account. The former seeks to 
avenge an old grudge. He holds himself to have been wounded 
in a native’s tenderest point—his pocket. The latter are a race 
of born Caterans, who always have risen, and always will rise, 
am iad there is a chance of getting anything by the strong 

and. 

Even in Oude, where the land tenures of the Zemindars 
have been greatly affected by the recent introduction of the 
English system of Government, the great landed proprietors— 
the Dukes of Bedford and Northumberland of the country—and 
others like them, who have an actual stake in it, have, up to the 

resent time, been perfectly still—standing at gaze. The smaller 

ry—the men who have lost, and the men who have nothing to 

lose—are they who have taken arms against us. I venture an 
opinion on the subject with great diflidence, as I conceive that 
no one but a high functionary of Government, who has access to 
allthe sources of information bearing on both sides of the question, 
is competent to form a reliable conclusion ; but I must say there 
—- to me to be great weight in the arguments of those who 
allege “that were the English Government to sanction the in- 
troduction of the Talookdaree system into Oude, the beleaguered 
garrison of Lucknow might march out without firing a shot.” 

The gist of the Talookdaree system, as applied to the revenue 
settlement of the country of Oude, is just this :—That every man 
shall keep what he has got, and then start fair on a fresh score ; 
and “ the bearings of this observation,” to quote Captain Brinsby’s 
favourite remark, will be understood at once by any one who has 
read Major Herbert Edwardes’s account of Bunnoo and its land- 
holders, in his Year on the Punjab Frontier. Now the state 
of things there described might, word for word, be applied to 
Oude and its landholders, ever since the days of Aurung- 
zebe, the last real Emperor of India, ‘The good old rule, the 


actually produced, Under these circumstances, the public 


simple plan,” has been the real law of the land ever since, as it 
was in Bunnoo. But in the settlement of the Bunnoo estates and 
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revenues the wise Lawrences, taking into consideration the cha- 
racter of the people they had to legislate for, and the utter state 
of anarchy under which they had till that time lived, laid down 
as the primary rule of the settlement, that “five years’ posses- 
sion was a good title to land.” The result of this policy is seen 
in the present peaceful aspect of the Punjab, when every other 
part of our Indian Empire is more or less disturbed. In Oude, 
the Government has interfered between landlord and tenant, and 
some of the results are already before us. 

September gth.—We look forward to another move shortly, for 
General Outram has left Allahabad with 1300 men, and is coming 
up by forced marches. Meantime our force is living quietly in the 
jong ranges of cavalry stables which border the grand parade 
ground, with their tents pitched out on the plain before them. 
The troops divert themselves after the manner of their nation, 
with races, football, soapy-tailed swine, and such-like amuse- 
ments; while on the opposite side of the river the rebel army 
may be descried with a glass busily engaged digging, and throw- 
ing up entrenchments to oppose our landing, as if there was but 
one crossing to the Ganges! It amuses them, and does not hurt 
us; we make up little parties to go and sec, from our side, how 
they are getting one. There are about 6000 of our old acquaint- 
ances encamped between our old place, Mungulwarra, and the 
river, Waiting for us to walk into their mouths. 

A strange sort of fatuity seems to mark the proceedings of 
the disaffected Indian troops. We have just received intelli- 
gence here, that the whole of the troops of the Rewah Rajah 
—a petty prince whose territory lies between Mirzapore and 
Jubbulpoore, in Central India, ‘bordering on the land of the 
Boudelas—have risen in mutiny, and are supposed to have moved 
towards Delhi. Now had these men risen one month ago, when 
Cawnpore was nearly denuded of troops (they were only two 
hundred miles off), and when the greater part of Central India 
was destitute of defence, they could have very seriously embar- 
rassed the small foree of English fighting men on whom the 
salvation of the English supremacy in India depended. Instead 
of that, they have chosen to wait till a strong fighting force from 
the Madras army has penetrated into the heart of Central India, 
and till the numbers of the Cawnpore force have been nearly 
doubled by reinforcements; so that they have avowed their 
enmity when it was no longer to be feared, and afforded the 
Government a fair pretext for crushing out one of the few 
remaining independent chiefs of Hindostan. 

: Since the above was written, more accurate intelligence of the 
Rewah movement has come to hand. It is not so general a mutiny 
as was supposed; but in effect it is just the same thing. ‘The 
Rajah has fled to his stronghold of Baudoghur, in the inaccessible 
jungles, and his troops have shown their teeth; but the young 
subaltern, who was there in the capacity of political agent, has 
weathered the storm, and is at this present moment the actual 
king in Rewah. 

September 16th.—This morning Havelock’s force hailed the 
arrival of Major-General Outram with, in round numbers, 1400 
fighting men (English) and six guns, and preparations were 
immediately made for effecting the passage of the river. The 
total breadth of the Ganges at Cawnpore is about 1400 yards, 
but this is in places much diminished by islands in the centre 
of the stream. Three such islands are situated immediately 
te the entrenched camp, whereby the breadth of the main 
channel of the river is reduced to about 500 yards. ‘The Cawn- 
ee bank of the river is a series of earthen clifls of various 

eights, which completely command the opposite side—a low 
flat expanse of waving clephant grass and cultivation, dotted with 
villages, amongst which gleam the white tents of the mutineer 
army. Parties of the soldiery are to be seen all day long moving 
about the country, but more especially in the morning, when they 
all come down to the Ganges to bathe. They have been busily 
engaged for some time past in throwing up entrenchments behind 
a range of low sandhills, which form the left bank proper of the 
river; but latterly, having discovered that these works are within 
range of our heavy battery on the other side, these works have 
been abandoned. 

At first it was intended to throw a force of guns and in- 
fantry across the river in boats to occupy the first island, while a 
bridge of boats was being constructed Tom thence to the main- 
land. But this plan was abandoned owing to the exposure to 
which it would have subjected the men at this most unhealthy 
season ; and it was determined to commence the bridge of boats 
at once, under cover of the heavy battery. It was begun two 
days ago, and pushed forward with extraordinary activity by the 
cugincer officers, till it was completed nearly two-thirds of the 
way across. ‘Then for the first time the enemy appeared to have 
an inkling of what was intended, and opened a galling fire from 
> 4 which effectually stopped all 

rork for that time, till they were dislodged b i 
sent over in boats for that » 

18th. This morning the crossing of the troops began in earnest 

A party of Highlanders, Sikhs, an four ome sil the river at 
break of day, and ensconcing themselves in the long grass, pro- 
ceeded to throw up a hasty entrenchment, behind which they are 
now snugly posted. During the early part of the morning there 
was a dropping fire of musketry from the grass in front of them, 
to which our men scarcely deigned to reply. Towards the middle 
of the day, however, the enemy brought down a couple of hea 
guns, and a desultory distant cannonade has commenced on both 


sides, which will do very little harm, I expect. In fact, our cross. 
ing may now be considered secure, though various local obstacles 
in the way of quicksands and marshes have still to be overcome, 
and it is perfectly wonderful to see with how great ease this 
operation has been carried out, when the capabilities for defend. 
ing the passage are taken into consideration. 

20th.—The whole of the troops, guns, and stores are now across 
the river, and march direct on Lucknow to-morrow. The fighting 
part of the foree commenced crossing the river at dawn yesterday, 
easily drove back the enemy, who offered but a feeble resistance, 
and established: themselves in an excellent position, behind a 
range of sandhills which cover the whole front. 

And here, for the present, my account closes. I fully expect 
we shall be fighting for the next four days, so that this is my 
only chance of posting a letter for the October mail. In my next 
I hope to give you the details of the capture of Lucknow, 


THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 


T is a rather strange coincidence, that at the very time when 
we have to grapple with rebellion in our Eastern Empire, we 
should have cast upon us the scarcely less urgent task of setting 
our house in order inthe West. Few of us know—or rather, we 
all know, but few care to remember—that beyond and outside our 
flourishing colonies in North America, there is an immense region 
belonging to the British erown—nearly as large as all Europe, and 
more than twenty-five times the area of the British Selene 
whole of which, by one title or another, is under the rule and 
management of nine directors of a trading company, who meet from 
time to time in Fenchurch-street. Until a few years ago, when the 
ublie were somewhat Zz to hear that the Colonial Minister 
brad made a free grant to the Hudson’s Bay Company of the finest 
island in the Pacific, “the Britain of the North-West,” there 
were not twenty people in this country who had any idea how 
that singular association came to be the rulers of half a con- 
tinent—how they had acquired their vast powers—or how they 
discharged the duties that attached to them. Nor was it easy to 
obtain much information on the subject. We were simply told that 
the Hudson’s Bay Company were absolute owners of the soil of 


‘about one-half of the great region which they rule—that within 


those limits they had the exclusive privilege of trade, and the sole 
right to use or work the mines and fisheries—while over the equally 
extensive region west and north from the Rocky Mountains, they 
claimed no more than the exclusive right of trade with the native 
tribes. For this last privilege they were able to show a license 
from the Crown, issued in conformity with an Act of Parliament, 
and reserving a right to resume any part of the territory required 
for colonization. But the extraordinary fact remained, that, to 
the larger part of the powers which they have exercised during 
nearly two centuries, the Company have never had any clear title 
whatever. It is true that for seven years at the close of the 
seventeenth century, Parliament did five a sanction to the Charter 
of Charles II., and to the privileges which it professed to convey ; 
but the renewal of the Act was not obtained by the Company, 
though sought in 1697, and from that day to this they have 
been content to carry on their great trade, and to rule the white 
population, and the subject Indian nations, on no better warrant 
than a Royal Grant, of which one-half is most obscure and vayue, 
and the other certainly contrary to law and to all constitutional 
precedent. 


Those who are curious to know all that can be said for and 


against the pretensions of the Company, will find full materials, 
now for the first time brought to light, in the Appendix to the 
Blue-book containing the Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, which inquired last session into “‘ the State of 
the British Possessions under the Administration of the Hudson's 
Bay Company.” But most people will not trouble themselves 
with so laborious an inquiry. They will agree with the a 
General, that it would be unjust and unreasonable to try the 
validity of a charter nearly two centuries old, and which has been 
acted on for that time, by the strict letter of the Jaw as under- 
stood in our days. If Ministers and Parliaments have so long 

iven something more than a tacit sanction to their claims, the 
Senge cannot fairly be blamed for having enjoyed the estate, 
though it has come to them by no clear title; and all that 
reasonable .men will now insist upon is, that privileges resting 
onan invalid or doubtful charter of the seventeenth century, 
shall not be suffered to stand in the way of the requirements of 
the present generation. 

A few lines will explain what those requirements are. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company, though starting under princely and 
noble auspices, and designed, according to its Charter, to further 
geographical discovery, has been from the first simply a com- 
pany for carrying on the fur trade with the northern regions 
of America. ‘As traders, they seem to have done their business 
remarkably well, and those moralists who define virtue to be self- 
interest, well understood might enrol many of the Governors and 
Directors of this Corporation in their calendar of saints. Except 
that the one is conducted for sport, and the other for gain, there 
is no real difference between deer-stalking and fer-bentings the 
same principles of management apply to both; and so, having 
given some three millions of square miles of British territory to 
a Fur Company, we must not be surprised that half a continent 
has been turned into one vast game-preserve. 


It has been the obvious interest of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
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to keep civilized man far from the haunts of the valuable 
wild animals. Their policy required that agriculture, if tolerated 
at all, should be limited to small or distant establishments 
—that the natives should be peaceful and well-disposed to 
the Company, but dependent on the chase for their chief 
amen. ept entirely within the power of the Company's 


cers, and far removed from a competing market. Itcan be no. 


libel on the Company to say that they have been successful in 
achieving the ends which they doubtless have had constantly 
in view. They have been accused of cruelty and oppression 
towards the Indian tribes—of unjust, if not fraudulent, dealings 
in the system of barter by which their traffic is conducted— 
of corrupting the natives with ardent spirits, and discouraging 
missionary efforts for their improvement—and lastly, of violence 
and persecution against those who have attempted to trade in the 
natural productions of the country. On the other hand, most of 
those who speak in the name of the Company credit that bod 

with profuse generosity towards the red man, with a readi- 
ness to make all sorts of ‘sacrifices to promote his advance 
towards a civilized and settled life, to remove the dangerous 


’ temptation of ardent spirits, and to favour the teaching of 


Christianity. The same witnesses eyen endeavour to show 
that the Company are ready to encourage settlers in their terri- 
tory, and to facilitate the extension of trade in every article except 
furs and spirits. 

After reading all the evidence on each side, though it is not 
easy to pick one’s way through a great deal of it, we are disposed 
to question the assertions of both parties. Setting aside the occa- 
sional acts of men using large powers at a distance from all control, 
we do not believe that the administration of the Company has 
been marked by unnecessary harshness. ‘The natives seem usually 
to have found at their hands humane and fair treatment—internal 
quarrels have been discountenanced and nr ressed—ardent 
spirits have been withheld, whenever this could be done without 
interference with the profits of trade—and some slight encourage- 
ment has been given to missionary effort. Lastly, in dealing 
with troublesome settlers who threatened to interfere with their 
absolute control..over their territory, the Company have 

rudently refrained from extreme courses. They have abstained 

m using the powers supposed to be granted by their charter, 
and have resorted to safer and less direct means for getting rid of 
opposition. On the other hand, we cannot ascribe to them the 
unprofitable virtues laid to their charge. If they freely make 
advances of food and necessaries to the Indians, which are some- 
times not paid for wf the furs of the following season, they take 
care to maintain such a scale of prices as amply to cover any loss 
on this head; and in the meantime, they retain the native tribes 
in that state of dependence which they find it their interest to 
perpetuate. As for making sacrifices to promote the advance 
of civilization and the teaching of Christianity, the less that is 
said on that subject the better for the Company. If we were 
to take an account of their annual profits, which we believe 
have never fallen short of ten per cent. on the nominal eapital— 
to say nothing of the large. portion which has been carried to 
stock, making up more than half of the capital of 500,000/. which 
stands against the names of the shareholders—and were we to 
compare the entire amount of all that has ever been expended by 
them to promote education, to maintain Christian missionaries, 
or to teach their subjects any of the arts of civilized life, the 
result would certainly show the prudence of avoiding avy further 
reference to so delicate a topic. 

With these drawbacks, however, there is much that may 
be fairly commended in their management. They seem to have 
used much care in the selection aud promotion of their officers *— 
men placed in positions of almost unchecked authority, which has 
rarely been abused. Their rules for dealing with the Indian tribes 
are, if not over liberal, at least humane and prudent; and their 
great authority has been successfully used to maintain peace—ex- 
ya indeed, in the south of their territory, where they have found 
it less troublesome and capeneive to leave the Sioux and Blackfeet 
to carry on incessant and bloody contentions amongst themselves, 
than to make any serious effort to quell the savage propensities 
of those still powerful tribes. Our general spaltaion, then, is 
that the rule of the Hudson’s Bay Company is, on the whole, 
more favourable to the aborigines than any other that is likely 
to be substituted for it. 

_ The question then arises—Why disturb a state of things that 
1s working tolerably well? The answer is, that if the Hudson’s 
ay territory has stood still, the rest of the world is not standing 
still—that, above all other people, the British race and their 
descendants in the United States are rapidly advancing over the 
continent of N orth America, subduing to the use of man every 
Tegion fit for his habitation, and appropriating whatever natural 
uctions can conduce to convenience or profit. In advance 

of the regular army of settlers who attach themselves to the 
soil, there are found restless and adventurous spirits—‘ pioneers 
of civilization,” as our American cousins like to call them—who 
push on with axe and rifle into districts entirely new, and every- 
where find the means of existence. The appearance of these 
mien is the first ripple which shows that the great wave of colo- 
Rization is approaching a new region. At the present time 
everything seems to show that the tide is flowing towards the 


Pradhan seems probable that one source of success in the management of the 


pany has been the of payi ir chi , 
annual profits, in place of fiaed paying their chief officrs by shares in the 


south part of the territory of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Both 
from the east and the south—from Canada and the United 
States—adventurers are approaching, or have already found 
their way ; and we may be certain that more are behind. The 
Canadian Legislature have taken the matter up, and the Execu- 
tive Government of that colony have formally questioned the 
title of the Company, and put forward a claim to its territory 
as legally appertaining to Canada. On the other hand, the 
Americans, though they have no colour of claim to territorial 
possession, are fast pressing onward; and three months ago an 
American engineer was actually laying out the site of a town on 
the very frontier, fifty miles from the Red River Settlement. It 
is clear, then, that the time is come when the game preservers 
must retire. The claims of Canada are plainly founded in reason, 
if not in law, and they are sustained by every motive of national 
licy ; for if these great Western regions are not to cease to be 
ritish, they must become Canadian, and that speedily. 

We suppose that the Government must have had this conclu- 
sion before them when they proposed, early in the present year, 
the appointment of the Committee of the House of Commons, 
whose labours have produced the Blue-book of which we have 
spoken. The result was, on the whole, satisfactory. Mr. Edward 

llice, who appeared before the Committee to represent the 
Company, in which he is said to be a large shareholder, is a man 
of long political experience and undoubted sagacity. Instead of 
attempting a fruitless resistance, he at once admitted that what- 
ever districts are required for purposes of settlement must be 
given up to Canada by the Company, and prudently contented 
himself with throwing cold water upon the prospects of all who 
may be induced to try their fortune in these new regions of the 
West. The Committee seem to have caught at this prospect of 
accommodation; and the substance of their Report, so far as 
regards the territory at this side of the Rocky Mountains, is that 
the Government of Canada should be permitted to annex the 
country fit for settlement, on condition of undertaking the admi- 
nistration of the settled districts, while the exclusive privileges 
of the Company should be maintained in the districts which seem 
permanently unfitted for the habitation of civilized man. 

The whole efforts of the Company appear now to be turned to 
underrate the resources, the climate, and the capabilities of the 
country from which they are about to retire. As this is a 
matter of national interest, we shall on another occasion en- 
deavour to ascertain what conclusions should be drawn from the 
contradictory statements of opposing witnesses ; and in doing so 
we shall have the benefit of some vaiuable information lately 
received in this country. We shall also have something to say 
respecting Vancouver's Island and the adjoining territory, the 
importance of which is at last beginning to be recognised by the 
British public. 


THE RATCATCHER’S GOSPEL. 


. can be more curious than to watch the progressive 

development of the commonplaces by which one age is 
distinguished from another. Sometimes they run in the direction 
of Church and State, our Young Queen and our Old Institu- 
tions. Sometimes they set towards the doctrine of progress and 
the March of Intellect. At one time we babble of green leaves, 
and are all for love and mercy—at another we gird on the sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon, and are for smiting our enemies from 
Dan to Beersheba. There have been of late years a succession of 
fuglemen who have given the tone to the cries of the various 
classes of society. What Cobbett did for politics with one class, 
and O’Connell with another, writers like Mr. Carlyle do for 
educated men who interest themselves in what are known at 
the present day as social subjects. We have amongst us a 
considerable number of persons who are continually blowing 
the ee upon a variety of moral and theological ques- 
tions, and whose notes all go to curiously similar tunes. It 
is instructive to observe that these gentlemen belong for the 
most part to what used at any rate to be considered the most 
peaceable professions, whilst they almost always write in the 
most stirring and warlike strain. The pens are clerical pens, but 
the words are the words of soldiers. The prevalence and the 
popularity of this mode of thought appear to us deserving of 
more specific notice than they have as yet received. When we 
sit under this sort of sermonizing in church, as most of us are 
occasionally obliged to do, our mouths are shut; but when our 
pastors and masters descend into the arena of the daily press, 
they restore to us that right of reply which the pulpit for the 
time being suspends. 

The most remarkable ey! of this style of thought that we 
have lately seen, occurred in a letter from 8S. G. O. to the Times, 
to which we adverted last week, in connexion with the state of 
feeling in England towards India. Besides the expressions of 
opinion to which we then referred, the letter contains several 
passages which illustrate in the most curious way our present 
subject. S.G. O. founds his views about India on his views of 
England and English society. The distinctive feature of the 
apes day is, he thinks, its intolerance of every form of evil. 

e is “one of those who hold that two-thirds of the real good 
which is ever done in this world originates in the hearts, and is 
started by the words and deeds, of ‘good men lacking discre- 
tion.”” He thinks that the statesman who looks about him in 
this country “beholds all manner of Christian men, in all 
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manner of ways, contending with vice, ignorance, infidelity; he 
sees men elbowing each other, ‘ shinning’ each other—not caring 
even to overturn each other—so that each in his own way, 
after his own fashion and creed, can do some good. Vice 
is being worried more or less here, there, and everywhere ;” 
and then follows a long string of comparisons, between evil 
and vermin on the one hand, and saints and ratcatchers on 
the other. ‘“*We don’t hunt rats with staghounds, or pitch 
deer-nets to catch black beetles.” “No invention has ever yet 
rid us of rats or of the turnip-fly.” “ Where nuts grow weevil 
are found.” “ What farmer is fool enough to throw away his 
traps, destroy his ferrets, and burn his arsenical confection ?” 

He may not extirpate his enemy, but does he not “try, by the 
shrieks from his traps, the warnings of his poisons, the ever- 
to-be-dreaded presence of his intruding ferrets, to be well under- 
stood as one who still hates, will still war on vermin”—as one 
of the saints who rule the earth? Does he not delight himself in 
abundance of fighting, with the praises of God in his right hand 
and the patent vermin-killer in his left? A more singular con- 
ception of the whole duty of man we have seldom met with, 
since the author of the Biglow papers described the eloquence 
of the apostle of the Mexican war. 

ifow dreadful slick he reeled it off, like Blitz at our Lyceum, 
A drawing ribbands from his mouth, so quick you'd scarcely see ‘em. 
About our patriotic pa’s, and our star-spangled banner, 

; Our country’s bird a sitting by, and singing out hosanna. 

_ The inoral of this style of writing is, that we are on all occa- 
sions, to keep our minds in a hostile, pugnacious attitude—that we 
are always to have at hand an inkstand to throw at the devil— 
that we are to be constantly “ worrying evil,” and always making 
as much fuss about it as possible—and that, in this pursuit, 
zeal is far more important than either knowledge, temper, or dis- 
cretion. We must confess that the illustrations in which 
the author revels are admirably adapted to the moral which 
uc inculeates, “ Shrieks from traps,” “ arsenical confection,” and 
“ever-to-be-dreaded ferrets,” are metaphors which certainly 
put very clearly before the mind’s eye the sort of spiritual 
Skye terrier—always smelling, scratching, and delighting to 
bark snd bite—which seems to be 8S. G. O.’s ideal of a just 
man made perfect. Seriously speaking, is it either wise 
or right to preach up this kind of petty fanaticism? Is there 
the least need for it? Cannot any moderately careful ob- 
server see around him superabundant proof of the fact that 
the age in which we live is specially distinguished by the quan- 
tity of futile intolerance whieh it produces? It is not that we 
really want to persecute, but we like to talk about it. All the 
old commonplaces about civil and religious liberty have become 
so distasteful to a generation which glories in its earnestness, 
that a certain number of more or less fashionable and influential 
persons have begun to invent new ones, founded upon an effe- 
minate admiration of the stern grandeur of conquerors and inqui- 
sitors. To our minds, there is something exceeedingly petty and 
essentially weak in this muliebris impotentia. We are very sceptical 
indeed as to the amount of bitingimplied by such’ incessant 
barking. A man who really is engaged in doing good, in 
following up with the full power of his faculties some one or 
other of the great pursuits of life, will not eondescend to abuse 
his enemies. When the Chinese go out to fight, they are in the 
habit, as Mr. Meadows tells us, of pouring the most vehement 
reproaches on their antagonists; and, if we remember rightly, 
there is in Chinese armies a sort of Special Correspondent, whose 
business it is to make cutting remarks about the various devils 
~—red, black, and yellow—of whom the barbarian armies are sup- 

osed to consist. We do not want to see the practice adopted at 
iome. ‘The whole gospel of fighting is a sham—a shaking of the 
fists and grinding of the teeth, which the performer is apt to 
consider as a receipt in full of all demands. Of all the nonsense 
which infests modern society, we think that this noisy pugnacity, 
and its near allies—the desire for strong government and a vigor- 
ous persecuting policy—are about the worst. It is impossible to 
observe their manifestations without feeling absolutely certain 
that their impracticability is the one essential condition of their 
existence. If those who ery out for them so loudly saw the 
most remote a of the realization of what they profess 
to wish for, they would be the first to recoil. They are only 
playing at a game. There is such a long distance between 
any real authoritative “ worrying of evil,” and the hypothetical 
laudation of the process, that the latter is an amusement 
which, in appearance at least, is perfectly safe. Whether it 
18 so in reality, is another question. The house in which 
we live is so well built, and has stood so long without 
being burnt, that the children can hardly do much harm in 
playmg at lighting straws; but there is a limit to the extent 
to which this harmless taste ought to be indulged. They 
may not, to be sure, endanger the walls and the roof, but 
they may a! possibly burn holes in the furniture, or spoil 
the books. e are in no danger of seeing intolerant legisla- 
tion, but we are in great danger of seeing all manner of bigotry 
introduced into the private and semi-public relations of life. 

We shall certainly not see people imprisoned for their opinions ; 
but we have seen, and we may very possibly again see, men 
bent upon “ worrying evil” by ranning down the holder of un- 
popular views, by socially ostracizing the advocate of what are 
supposed to be heretical opinions, or by sanctioning impertinent 
intrusions into private affairs. 

However good its objects might be, the prevalence of the state 


of mind which S. G. O. praises so highly, would be a most 
serious evil. Let every one try to imagine the consequences of 
a general adoption of the belief that, provided you are “ worry. 
ing” somebody whom you choose to call bad, it does not much 
matter whether you are right or wrong. You are at worst a 
** good man lacking discretion,” and that class of persons does 
two-thirds of all the good that is done in the world. This, we 
confess, is to us not only a hard but a most pernicious saying, 
St. Paul, when he stood by and saw Stephen stoned, was a good 
man lacking discretion. When the Jews compassed sea and 
land to make one proselyte, and having found him made him ten 
times more the child of the devil than he was before, they were 
in much the same predicament. A man who combines zeal for 
high objects with an incapacity for understanding them, is one 
of the very most dangerous members of society, and there is 
probably no class in all the world which stands in need of such 
severe, constant, and painful discipline. There is no more dan- 
gerous fallacy than the indistinct feverish dream which seems to 
have seized on a certain number of minds, that it is an unami- 
able weakness to have a good understanding; and that this 
should be preached up as a pre-eminently Christian doctrine, 
is a surprising proof of the forgetfulness which able men con- 
stantly show of the principles of their own science. Two of the 
most weighty and important books of the Old Testament—the 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes—are almost exclusively devoted to 
the praises of wisdom. ‘ With all thy getting, get wisdom.” 
“Wisdom exceedeth folly as light exeeedeth darkness,” is the 
burden of the whole of Solomon’s teaching. 8S. G. O. seems 
determined to show us that the warning is not as yet superfluous, 
Fanaticism is no doubt capable of being picturesquely repre- 
sented. It looks very striking indeed in Scott’s novels; but it is 
not only a hateful, but a poor thing in real life. When douce 
Davie Soon will not let a sublapsarian advocate defend his 
daughter, we feel a liking for the quaint humour of the concep- 


tion, but in real life we should think such a man an obstinate . 


old fool. To dally with picturesque and racy folly is one of the 
most characteristic faults of an ingenious, sensitive, accom- 
plished, and energetic generation. We allow ae og! and 
humour to atone for almost anything; and as Mr. Borrow 
half admires the ruflianly assassin, Thurtell, because he was a 
brave man and a good bruiser, and because his name is probably 
derived from the Norse, so we are ready to forgive almost 
any atrocity which Mr. Carlyle can turn upside down for our 
edification, and to hound on any movement which writers like 
S. G. O. can back with thrilling appeals to our Christian feelings, 
and scornful denunciations of those who stop to criticise its 
character. 


AUGUSTUS STAFFORD. 


| eed deaths could have occurred among those public men 
who rank a little below the first-class which would have 
occasioned more general regret in London society, than that 
of the gallant and accomplished Augustus O’Brien Stafford— 
particularly accompanied as it was with those eae details 
with which yesterday’s papers were full. Into the records of 
his private, or the transactions of his publie life, we have a0 
desire to enter. Mr. Stafford was, in various ways, pro- 
minently before the public for many years; and the unfortunate 
share he bore in that unfortunate speculation, the Derby 
Government, has been more than atoned for, in the most 
censorious eyes, by his noble mission of charity to Scutari 
and the Crimea, which not improbably laid the seed of 
those diseases under which he succumbed. At the same 
time, with great activity, considerable eloquence, ready wit, 
and a sepeielily handsome presence, it is not to be denied that 
he failed in impressing any peculiar mark upon the mintage 
of his age. There is no “ Stafford’s Act” which will connect 
his name with that Parliament in which the best years of his 
life were spent. The reason of this is to be found in the very 
ronounced individuality of his character—attributable, no doubt, 
in part to his Irish blood—which had never completely assimi- 
lated itself to the business-like conventionalism which has im 
practice been found to work best for the government of a com- 
mercial community like our own. Mr. Stafford had, to the last, 
about him that which rather reminded a bystander of the cavalier 
statesman of the seventeenth than of the practical politician of 
the nineteenth century. A characteristic example of this is to 
be found in the fact that, although his own views were really 
of a far more liberal complexion than those entertained by the 
majority of the party with which he acted, yet he continued 
to Ge death to enjoy the unique distinction of being the one 80+ 
named “Tory” to be found in “ Dod ”—literally, the last pub- 
lic man who did not shirk that once-honoured appellation. 
Toryism, of course, with him, was not intended to designate the 
shuifling and jobbing of a reactionary minority, but the great 
tradition of a party once famous and powerful, which often com- 
pensated for the faults natural to its time by high political 
virtues and many a historical achievement. e, as sober- 
thinking critics, we cannot but regret the idiosyncrasy which could 
oumen the damage necessarily consequent on retaining an appel= 
lation the reason of which not one man in a hundred could com- 
prehend, we still can honour the self-reliance which made the ven- 
iure. Insociety, the place which Augustus Stafford filled was one 


for which in these times there are few, and ever fewer, compe- 
titors, Whatever may be said in praise of the advancement of 
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our age, in one respect there is a marked deterioration. The 
prilliant wits of other days have gone, and have not left behind 
them any progeny. Stafford, though he belonged quite to our 
own generation, recalled many of the features of that bygone 
class; and his company was accordingly sought after with an 
erness proportionate to the actual rarity of the old sparkling 
tone of society. 
In accordance with this feature of his character, his literary 
uctions were, we believe, exclusively composed of short 
opener A jeux d’esprit in prose and verse. Among them, 
the exquisite parody of Sir Robert Peel’s usual form of de- | 
bating a question, in the speech in which he exhausts the three 
courses of dress or no dress in anticipation of the Queen’s fancy 
ball, has won an historical place in the records of light literature. 
Tt was, we believe, at the time, gravely reproduced by the French | 
rs from the London journal to which it was contributed. 
ere Mr. Stafford’s later productions are mostly to be found, 
it does not come within our means to ascertain. They certainly 


did not appear in our columns. 


With all the sparkle of his humour as seen in society, those 
who knew Stafford best were most aware of the deep fond de 
sérieux which lay beneath. His self-imposed mission to the 
East was the prompting of his inner nature. How far he co- 
operated in other works of a religious and charitable nature, with 
the feelings of a sincere and instructed though tolerant church- 
man, is hardly a subject for us to enter upon. The tears of the 
poor and the suffering, no less than the regrets of the rich and 
the prosperous, will flow frequent round 

The laureate hearse where Lycidas is laid, 


A WELL-SPENT HOUR. 


MAN with no nonsense about him is the City ideal—a plain 
practical man, who knows what the value of an hour is, and 
cannot afford to waste any of the precious sixty minutes which 
might be given te business. If anywhere we might confidently 
expect that vapouring debates would be eschewed, and personal 
wranglings avoided, it would be in the City. If any men could 
be looked on as likely to plod soberly through their work, it 
would be a City Commission ; and if any Commission might be 
reckoned on as a prosaic, matter-of-fact, unattractive body, it is 
a Commission of Sewers. On Tuesday last, a Court of the City 
Commission of Sewers was held for what, with a happy irony, is 
termed “the despatch of public business.” The deputies met 
and spent an hour together, and it is worth while to see how the 
spent it. Fortunately, their discussion had nothing to do with 
sewers or sewerage. The whole subject of drains and smells, with 
the fights that the smells cause, is become a bore and a burden. 
We are as tired of them as of three-volume novels. At the Court 
on Tuesday, however, there was nothing unpleasant of that sort. 
re was no allusion to anything like business—there was 
nothing but an uninterrupted flow of irrelevant talk. 
To speak plainly, the deputies had a good row, and at the 
ttom of this row was, we regret to say, the Bishop of London. 
On the previous day, the Bishop had performed the ceremony of 
consecrating the new burial-ground at Ilford, and had delivered 
an address on the occasion. ‘The address was so good, so eloquent, 
and so impressive, that the Commissioners who had been officially 
et, were charmed. It was only too successful. As one 
puty said, it was so excellent, that no Dissenting minister need 
have been ashamed to deliver it. Had the Bishop been content 
to remain at what the Commissioners consider the Anglican level, 
all would have been well; but, unhappily, he went long past 
that, and the consequence was, that the Commission felt ened 
to return him a vote of thanks. There was no division of 
inion; but the bare mention of the burial-ground, and 
of the proceedings of the day before, brought back to 
different deputies the recollection of innumerable griefs. One 
complained that he had been unable to see the ceremony; 
that he had been hustled in the mob; that he had had to 
struggle and fight; and that, generally speaking, he had been 
laced in “an uncomfortable, undignified, and ungracious posi- 
tion.” He was met by the unkind rejoinder, that no doubt he 
had purposely kept in the background, in order to make a com- 
plaint, as was his invariable custom. This was hard to bear. It 
18 aggravating, when you complain you have got kicked, to be told 
that you got kicked in order to complain. But there was an un- 
kinder eut coming. A third deputy stated that the complainant, so 
far from being kicked, was in a capital place; that he could see 
all that was going on; that he was close to the Bishop ; and that 
€ was altogether in a comfortable, dignified, and gracious 
. This was a very pretty quarrel, and would have been 
ndsomely fought out, if it had not been cut into by a cross 
pe on a different subject—namely, whether Mr. the 
clerk of the Commission, had had a right to ornament the buildings 
of the cemetery with the emblem of three jackdaws, purporting 
to be his heraldic device or bearing. Mr. Daw tried to explain 
t his heraldic bearing had been misrepresented ; but there was 
no checking the fury of the storm. Atlength the moral man of the 
Party rose, and threw into the discusssion that last extreme drop 
of bitterness, which none but a really superior and right-thinking 
man can administer. He deeply regretted that the deputies 
appeared to have profited so litile by the Bishop’s admirable 


_ from their medical officer, which did not elicit a single remark, 


discourse. And so the hour went by; and after hearing a report 


the Court adjourned. 

This is very excellent fooling—it is ludicrous enough, and 
perhaps something else than ludicrous, that grave men in middle 
or declining life should meet on public business, and talk like 
this, and that their folly should be carefully taken down in 
short-hand, printed, published, and despatched to the ends of 
the globe. Why, if they must have a foolish quarrel, do they 
not go into a private room, and have it out? Why must they 
let all the world know that they waste their time like the worst 
apprentices in the most instructive stories, and abuse each other 
like fishwomen? It is impossible that they should do so with 
impunity. It is pretty clear, for one thing, that they have had 
the last of these eloquent discourses. No more addresses up to 
Dissenting pitch for them. When next the Bishop consecrates 
one of their cemeteries, he will be on his guard. He will notice 
a little red-faced man, kicking and = kicked, in a position 
more or less decidedly ungracious; or his eye will fall on the 
blazoned arms of an assistant-scavenger, and he will forbear to 
speak so well as to provoke a vote of thanks. He will have no 
aes his love of peace and goodwill must compel him to be 
tame. The Commission may depend upon it, they will find that 
henceforth, when their Bishop meets them, he will confine himself 
to the unimpressive but innocuous mediocrity of Anglican exhor- 
tation. 


MUSIC. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


, beautiful little theatre opened on the roth instant, with 
an Italian Opera Buffo company, which has given us, in 
quick succession, three gay operettas, more brilliant, more 
enjoyable, and more fashionably attended than the dull Novem- 
ber Londoners were prepared for. The orchestra is excellent, 
and the chorus sing in time and tune—very rare qualitics in 
these days, when neither time nor attention is often given to 
perfect the representations of the works of the greatest com- 
posers. Great praise is therefore due to Signor Randegger 
and Signor Viannesi for the very complete and efficient manner 
in which all these little operas have been given to the public. 
The Columella is not appreciated as it deserves by a London 
audience. It is so entirely a representation of Neapolitan 
fun, that it can only be liked by those who have some ink- 
ling of Neapolitan character. The other two are more adapted 
to the taste of the English public. The musie is gay and 
tuneful, and extremely well sung by the artists to whom the 
several parts are entrusted. We must single out for special 
ommualiiies Signor Giorgetti, the tenor, as well as the two 
baritones, Signori Colombo and De Giorgi, and Signor Costelli, 
the bass. They have fine voices, are thorough artists, and 
would do honour to any establishment to which they belonged. 
Signori Ferrario and Canione need only to be seen to become 
general favourites. They are not only good singers but capital 
comic actors. Signor Ronzoni has reason to be satisfied in most 
respects with his company—the first of its kind which has been 
assembled in London ; but we recommend a more eflicient prima 
donna than Signora Fumagalli for any serious part in future 
operas. We hope the undertaking may succeed. If it were to 
fail for want of support, it would be another proof of the truth of 
the old saying, that we never know a good thing till we lose it. 


REVIEWS. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


i’ would have been strange indeed if the literary activity of 
the land of professors had left unexplored the history of its 
Universities. Sar can Germany be reproached with any such 
neglect; but her University history is, to a great extent, the 
history of separate localities. There is still room for works 
which, disregarding the minuter shades of difference, shall give 
a general picture of the state of the higher educational institu- 
tions at different periods. M. Zarncke has turned his attention 
to their condition during the Middle Ages. He has already 
edited a series of documents illustrative of the history of the 
University of Leipzig* during the first 150 years of its existence; 
and he proposes, if the work before us obtains a favourable recep- 
tion, to publish a number of volumes, each containing matter 
calculated to throw light on the Universities of Germany in 
general, and on that of Leipzig in icular. Among the most 
curious contents of this volume is the “ Manuale Scholarium”— 
the product of an age when Latin was still used for all Uni- 
versity purposes, and considered as a language which had special 
and almost magical virtues, the peculiar gift of Heaven to all 
who cultivated science and literature. The ‘* Manuale” is arranged 
somewhat on the plan of the handbooks of travel-talk of the 
present day, and contains dialogues on all sorts of subjects likely 
to engage the attention of a freshman, whose tongue was more 
accustomed to the dialect of his native village than to that of the 
learned. It may easily be imagined how admirably calculated 


* Die Deutschen Universititen im Mittelalter. Leipzig: T. 0. Weigel. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 
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such a composition is to disclose to us the life of the times in 
which it was used. It instructs us alike by its contents and its 
omissions. 

We welcome a laborious work on the History of Babylon 
and Assyria* even although it proceeds from one whose 
name’ is as little loved in England as is that of Marcus von 
Niebuhr. us est et ab hoste docervi. We will learn even from 
Dr. Stahl himself. Herr von Niebuhr’s chief object in emulating 
the learned labours of his father, seems to be to collect and har- 
monize all that historians have told us about Babylon and 
Assyria from the days of Pul downwards. Some time must elapse 
before the study of the inscriptions which have of late years 
attracted so much attention, is sufficiently advanced to enable us 
to collate the information therefrom derived with what we know 
from other sources. It is very desirable that, in the meantime, 
we should try to make the authorities which we have give no 
uncertain sound. If Herr von Niebuhr shall be pronounced to 
have done this by the very few who are able to judge of such a 
work, he will deserve the gratitude of all students of history. 

Dr. Gueist’s work on the English Constitution and the English 
System of Administrationt will, when completed, be a valuable 

dition to the library of the Continental statesman and jurist. 
The part now published contains, amongst other things, the his- 
tory of the English public offices, on which, we believe, no satis- 
factory book exists in our own language. Dr. Gneist has not, 
however, made an English work on this subject by any means 
superfluous. ‘He very properly oes Germany in his eye while 
he writes of England; and an Englishman who aspired to com- 

se a treatise which should not be unworthy to be placed side 
y side with Blackstone's) Commentaries, would require not 
only a professional knowledge of law, but access to the interior 
of the public offices themselves. Dr. Gneist divides his volume 
into three parts. In the first he gives an historical sketch of 
the English administrative system. In the second he lays 
before us an account of English, administration as it exists; 
and in the third he examines the political and social position of 
our various officials. 

The interest which has been excited in this country by the 
Deutsche Theologie,t may lead some persons to the study of a 
work on the German Mystics of thé fourteenth century, which 
is now appearing at Leipzig. It is impossible as yet to form an 
opinion as to how far it may be adapted for English readers, for 
ouly one volume has been published, and that contains merely the 
remains of Meister Eckhart, printed in old German, and without 
any historical elucidations. ‘These the editor promises in an- 
other volume. He certainly piques our curiosity, for he speaks 
of Eckhart as one of the deepest thinkers of all time, and quotes 
an old saying concerning him :— 

Diz ist Meister Eckehart, 
Dem Got nie niht verbare, 


His remains consist of sermons, treatises, sayings, and a series of 
theological and philosophical “ guesses at truth,” which are col- 
lected together under the title Liber Positionum. The editor 
has employed eighteen years in hunting out, amongst all the 
libraries of Central Europe, from Einsiedeln to Breslau and 
Berlin, these fragments of Eckhart. A very large portion of 
them has never appeared in print. 

We have to announce another important addition to geogra- 
phical knowledge from the pen of a German. Herr Mollhausen, 
the son of a Prussian officer, is just about to publish, by sub- 
scription, a magnificent work, in which he describes his journey 
from the Mississippi to the shores of the Pacific.§ e cost 
of the book will be about 27. ros., a large price for Germany ; 
but if we may trust the promises of the prospectus, it will be a 
Prachtwerk of the first rank. The prospectus contains a long 
and curiously characteristic preface by Alexander von Humboldt, 
in which he speaks of the author in the very highest terms. 
This preface, which is, we need hardly say, exceedingly interest- 
ing, contains a hint that Columbus had not ag Segond heard of 
the gold of California. We cannot resist’ the temptation of 
quoting one essentially Humboldtian passage :— 

At the present day, when t projects for connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans are occupying the attention of so many, it is pleasant to think 
of the first small beginnings of our knowledge of the Pacific, of what Columbus 
knew about it, when he lay upon his deathbed. The great man, half forgotten 
by ltis contemporaries, as [ have shown elsewhere, died at Valladolid, on the 
20th of May, 1506, fully persuaded (as was also Amerigo Vespucci, up to his 
death, at Seville, on the 22nd of February, 1522) that he had discovered only 
the shore of the Asiatic continent, not a new world. 


In one most important department of human exertion— 
in all, namely, that relates to education — the Germans are, 
so far as theory at least is concerned, far more industrious 
than ourselves. When shall we see our English scholars 
and schoolmasters putting forth such a work as the Ency- 
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clopedia of Education and Instruction* which is now a . 
ing in Stuttgardt? This most important publication will fal 
into four great divisions. The first of these will be devoted to 
leading terms and fundamental principles, containing articles 
on such subjects as “The means of education,” under which 
will be treated “ Marriage, Family, Intercourse, Example, Au. 
thority, Government, Discipline,” with much else. The second 
will diseuss schools and educational legislation, schoolmasters, 
and, in short, the whole machinery of public instruction. The 
third will be historical, and will describe in a series of monographs 
the development of education in ancient, medieval, and modern 
times. The fourth will contain the statistics of education in all 
Christian countries, drawn up chiefly from official sources. Some 
idea of the immense variety of the information which will be 
massed together in the book may be gathered from a list of a few 
of the papers in No. 2, which now lies before us. A very long 
and elaborate monograph on American education is followed 
a series of articles on subjects connected with office (Amt), 
‘Then comes one on Analysis—next, one on Devotion (Andacht)— 
then one on Andrea, an educational reformer of the seventeenth 
century. The whole work will be comprised in four volumes 
octavo. We fear that the very class in this country which ought 
to be most ready to receive light from any quarter—that, namely, 
which conducts the education of the great body of the upper 
classes—is unwilling to believe that education is really a science in 
itself, and deserving to be studied asone. While such an opinion 
continues to prevail there is little hope that this useful book will 
find an English translator. 
We have just seen, for the first time, Westermann’s I//ustrirte 
Monats-hefte,t a periodical which is now entering on the second 
year of its existence. Its conductors have spared no pains to 
make it popular, and try to include the whole circle of intellectual 
life in its 120 monthly pages. The first part contains poetry and 
stories; the second, science and natural history ; the third, art 
and belles lettres; the fourth, reviews; the fifth, political 
economy and industrial science; the sixth, sketches of travel in 
distant countries. The illustrations, the type, and the paper are 
good, and the price is moderate. We wish all success to this 
German child of Chambers’s Journal. 
Harmlose Evxihlungent is the title which their author, a 
strong partisan of Russia, gives to a series of sketches, in which 
he describes his journey from Moscow to the Crimea, and his 
experiences there during the war. When he treats of subjects 
which he has no temptation to misrepresent, he writes pleasantly 
enough; and the book will throughout be interesting to those 
who care to know what Russians said—we do not say thought— 
about the long series of disgraces and disasters which befel them 
between Alma and the Peace. 
The banished author of Otto der Schutz has just published a 
new work—Nimrod; a Tragedy in Five Acts.§ It is full of 
spirit, and is introduced by some lines of great merit, addressed 
to Germany. Mr. Kinkel has a more grateful sense than rien 
of his brother refugees of the generous hospitality which Eng] 
has afforded him :— 
Hier wo die Kettenwunden heilen 
Erkimpften wir ein neues Ziel. 
O Deutschland deine Dichter weilen 
Mit stolzen Seelen im Exil. , 
Zur Ruhe Setzen,|| a comedy of German middle-class, and 
especially bureaucratic, life, by Hacklinder, will find with many 
that acceptance which is secured, at least in his own country, by 
almost every work of a writer who seems better than almost any 
of his contemporaries to understand the secret of being pleasing 
and popular, without attaining the foremost rank in literature. 
Many months have passed since we called the attention of our 
readers to Freytag’s very successful novel, Soll und Haben. We 
are glad to see that it is at last in the hands of our countrymen 
in an English dress. Two translations lie bo our table. The 
one is by Mrs. Malcolm, already so favourably known as a trans- 
lator, and is published in one volume. The other is in two 
volumes, and seeks to recommend itself by a — from the pen 
of Chevalier Bunsen. Unfortunately it has a blot on its scutcheon. 
It is extremely desirable that all citizens of the republic of letters 
should respect the right of an author to be consulted as to the 
rendering of his work into a foreign tongue. In many cases this 
is now provided for by express enactment ; but even when, as 1D 
the present instance, a translator who neglects the courtesy due 
to an author incurs no penalty, he not the less infringes a binding 
although unwritten law—a transgression which the public may 
not unreasonably be expected to visit with its displeasure. TI 
translator of the two-volume edition has also taken more liberties 
with the text than we can think at all justifiable. For example, 
the greater part of Chapter XI. is entirely suppressed. Ts. 
Malcolm, on the other Sok brings out her translation under 
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the sanction of Herr Freytag, and she has not thought it right 
to preparethe book for the English market by any wilful sup- 
sions. 
The intellectual commerce between the two countries grows 
every day more active. We have this month to chronicle two 
translations from English into German—one of Lalla Rookh,* 


and the other of many minor poems, chiefly by Moore, Burns, 


and Campbell.t Both seem to be, so far as we have examined 
them, most creditable performances. 

The name, Travels in North-Eastern Africa,t docs not very 
well describe the work by M. de Heuglin, which has just issued 
from the classic press of Justus Perthes, at Gotha. It is really 
a short record of a journey from Chartum, at the junction of the 
Bahr-el-Azrek and the Balr-el-Abiad, to Gondar, in Abyssinia. 
This expedition was on me and organized by Dr. Reitz, the 
late representative of Austria at Chartum. M.de Heuglin accom- 

ied him as his secretary and friend. On the return journey 

r. Reitz died, and M. de Heuglin now fills his post at Chartum. 
The book is small, and very prettily, as well as carefully, illus- 


’ trated. It treats chiefly of zoology and geography; but other 


matters of interest, more especially botany, are not disregarded. 
Few travellers reach Chartum. ‘The last Englishman who has 
recorded his visit to that place has spoken most strongly of the 
kindness, the courtesy, and the high attainments of M. de 
Heuglin. We need hardly say that much of the region traversed 
by him is all but terra incognita. 


GRANT ON ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS.§ 


RISTOTLE’S Ethics has long been deeply studied at Oxford: 
and the deep study of a great book is sure to do men good. 
Oxford men have drawn from the Ethics not only that faculty— 
perhaps that trick—of analysis which is so conspicuous in the 
writings of Dr. Newman, and certain cant phrases, such as the 
perpetual use of the word 760s instead of character, but also 
a certain desire to get to a central point of view in forming their 
theories of the world, and to grasp the real key to human 
nature and society, which you may trace in minds otherwise 
80 dissimilar as those of Arnold, Newman, and Gladstone. It 
was not without reason, therefore, that Arnold chose to send 
his sons to Oxford rather than to Cambridge, in order that the 
might not lose the benefit of reading the Ethics. But thoug 
the Ethics has been studied deeply, it has not been studied in 
a rational way. In the first place, it has been studied uncriti- 
cally. The whole treatise has been unhesitatingly accepted in 
lecture-rooms as undoubtedly genuine, and perfectly finished, so 
that all you had to do was to explain and harmonize. Not only 
have the evidences of incompleteness scattered through the 
treatise been slurred over, but the formidable question sug- 
gested by the occurrence of Books v. vi. vii., both in the Ethics 
of Aristotle and in the Ethics of Eudemus, has been blinked, 
and, in some cases, as we know from experience, totally ignored. 
Tn the second place, the book has been studied unhistorically. 
Tt has been dealt with as if it were the treatise of a modern 
author, written in the same philosophical language, and from the 
same point of view, as the treatises of other modern authors, 
and its doctrines have been compared or contrasted with theirs in 
lectures and examination papers. ‘“ What does Aristotle say— 
what does Bishop Butler say on this or that point?” As though 
there were not a wide gulf of philosophy, and the still wider 
gulf of Christianity, between them. Another source of irra- 
tional—most irrational—treatment, has been the desire to find 
Christian doctrines, such as the doctrine of human corruption, in 
the great heathen philosopher; and even, by a still stronger tour de 
force, to twist Aristotle’s theory of moral states into accordance 
with the ecclesiastical doctrine of regeneration. Unfortunately 
also, the private tutors, who were the chief instructors of 
students in moral philosophy, were for the most part young, 
though often talented, their learning undigested, and their 
notions crude. The note-books which men filled with the hete- 
Togeneous lore of their “science coaches,” if they could be ex- 
hibited, would be a mournful spectacle to the philosophic world. 
Under these circumstances, Oxford especially may be congra- 
tulated on the appearance of a work like that of Sir Alexander 
Grant. In his first Essay, “On the Genuineness of the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics and the Mode of their Composition,” he, with the 
aid of Spengel, subjects the book to a thorough critical investiga- 
tion, both in regard to the external evidence of its authorship, 
and in regard to its internal structure and coherence. The result 
is, that the Ethics is by no means the “ entire and perfect chryso- 
lite” it has been assumed in Oxford lecture-rooms to be. In 
Particular, Sir Alexander, going beyond Spengel, comes to the 
conclusion that Books y. vi. vii., which are found word for 
ym both in the N icomachean Ethics (that is, the Ethics of 
eee edited by Nicomachus), and in the Ethics of the 
istotelian Eudemus, belong to the latter treatise, and were 
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transferred from it by Nicomachus into the former. This con- 
clusion would be a great relief to those who have been taught, even 
by able tutors, to waste weary hours over the weakness and obscu- 
rity of the three doubtful books, as though they were the un- 

uestioned utterances of Aristotelian, that is, of infallible, wisdom. 
The general results of the Essay are summed in the following 
passage 

We see then the condition and the character of the Nicomachean Ethics. 
A comparison of their beginning and end seems to show that the work is 
constructed on a scientific frame. There can be no doubt that these first and 
last books were written by Aristotle himself. He probably drew out at the 
same time the entire plan for the intermediate books. The separate part of 
his subject, divided according to this plan, he must have worked out according 
to his custom at different times. These parts therefore have different de; 
of connexion with the whole, different degrees of completeness in themselves. 
Thus the treatises on the Voluntary, on Pleasure, and on Friendship, have 
all an introduction, showing that they are meant to form part of an ethical 
system. But the treatise on Friendship in three places uses the phrase 
év (VIII. ix. 1, VIII. Xiii. 1, IX. iii, 1), to denote its own 
earlier chapters, as if being an independent work. It also uses the same 
po (1x. ix. 5) to denote the beginning of the entire Ethics. Thus 

oks VIII. and IX. have a double nature; on the one hand they are a 
separate treatise, on the other hand part of a larger work. We iust conceive 
then these “ disjecta membra” of Aristotle’s Ethics lying among his —_ 
at his death. It is quite possible that some time may have elapsed before 
Nicomachus, or whoever was the first editor, took in hand their amalgamation. 
In the meanwhile Eudemus may have been writing his system, though it is 
uncertain whether this was ever completed. Part of the original system of 
Aristotle, being now lost or for some cause or other wanting, Nicomachus 
probably took three of the Eudemian books as being the nearest approach to 
the doctrine and to the very words of Aristotle, and grafted them on with the 
view of presenting a completed treatise to the world. This procedure has had 
the disadvantage of introducing several collisions and awkward incongruities 
between different parts of the Nicomachean Ethics. But it has enabled us 
to form a conception in outline of what Aristotle’s moral system was meant 
to be, or at all events what it was conceived to be by the Peripatetic school. 
We must acknowledge at the same time that on some parts of this system 
we are not fully informed, that on some of the most important questions we 
are only able to conjecture vaguely what was the opinion of Aristotle. 


The legend, that the writings of Aristotle were entirely lost 
after his Tooth, and not found again till the capture of Athens by 
Sylla, is incidentally swept away, and the critical authority of 
Strabo with it. The adventure can have happened only to the 
autographs at most. Sir Alexander might have cited the pa- 
rallel legend of the loss of the Pandects, and their discovery at 
Amalfi in the’ twelfth century, when that city was captured by 
the Pisans, 

After examining the Ethics critically, Sir Alexander proceeds 
to examine it historically. It is not contemporary with Butler, 
or the work of a Christian. ‘ We look back on it as an ancient 
building shining in the fresh light of an Athenian morning.” 
If this image is rather ambitious, it is true, and suggestive of 
the right spirit in which to regard the book. Viewed thus, 
the Ethics loses in practical value, but it gains in interest. 
It is the first distinct treatise on ethical science in the 
world. Its ideas and its ideal are as far removed from ours 
as the life of an ancient heathen from that of a modern 
Christian. Its perfect man is a Greek gentleman. It 
passes over, with a few words of nominal acknowledgment, 
connexion between human excellence and God. It contains no 
distinct expression of the paramount lay of moral duty. Its 
faith is a faith in the arrangements of nature. Its highest state 
is a full and active development of the natural man, filled with 
the joy of his own goodness. It cannot justly be charged with set- 
ting forth no aim but happiness, in the low sense of the word. Nay, 
it struggles hard to make virtue rise victorious over misery. It 
struggles hard, but it does not triumph—much less does it triumph 
over the grave. Its incentives to a ~ life fall unmeaning on 
a slave's, a cripple’s, a beggar’s ear. It knows nothing of Divine 
love, but only of human affection, on which it says many deep 
and beautiful things ; and it leaves even human alfection almost 
out of sight when it is painting the perfect man. It indulges 
to the height the pride of man, without knowing his real dignity, 
or the immeasurable gulf that separates him front beasts that 
perish, from flowers that fade, and the world of matter which will 
pass away. The perfect man of the Ethics is everything to him- 
self. We have heard him described as the perfect Christian, and 
as the perfect image of Satan. Both descriptions are equally 
absurd ; but, taking the Miltonic Satan, the latter would perhaps 
prove, in practice, nearer the truth than the former. Besides 
this, the moral ideal of the Ethics is tainted with Greek repub- 
lican notions of ambition and liberality, which will no doubt be 
noticed when Sir Alexander Grant brings out the annota 
edition of the Ethics, to which the present volume of Essays is an 
introduction. 

Sir Alexander Grant seems to us to do the historical of 
his inquiry in a calm philosophic spirit—carefully and well. He 
divides Greek morality into three periods—the unconscious 
period before the Sophists, the sceptical period of the Sophie 
and the conscious an philosophic period which followed. He 
does not agree with Mr. Grote, that Socrates and Plato in their 
attacks on the Sophists were fightinga shadow. That hypothesis 
may, we venture to think, rank as an instance of the great 
historian’s occasional want of sense with his attempt to split the 
difference between the two contradictory theories regarding the 
authorship of the Homeric poems—his comparison of the Athe- 
nian law courts to the English courts, which are constructed on 
an exactly opposite principle — and his efforts to create a 
Grotian Cleon, totally different from the Cleon of Thucydides 


and Aristophanes, out of his own perceptions of the republican 
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fitness of things. We are not, however, inclined very readily to 

agree with Sir Alexander Grant, that the school of the Sophists 
was especially the sceptical transition between unconscious mo- 
rality and philosophic conviction. His own statement that 
rhetoric was the main characteristic of the Sophists is hardly in 
accordance with this view. He has separated their teaching, as 
it seems to us, too much from the political state of Greece at the 
time, which throws light on their morality, as the political state 
of Italy throws light on the morality of Machiavelli. We 
could quarrel with him also about his view of the death of 
Socrates, which he sets down as a mere judicial suicide, com- 
mitted from the low and selfish motive of avoiding the ills 
of age, and without any idea of the immortality of the soul 
in a future state. He forgets, we think, that the last chapter 
of the Memorabilia tells us what Socrates said before his trial, 
when he was urged to take thought what he should speak before 
his judges ; while the Phedo tells us what he said on the day of 
his death. If we give him no credit for higher motives, is it 
eredible that one who knew so well that affection is the best 
thing on earth should have deserted his friends by self-murder 
rather than face the infirmities of age? Martyrs are rather out 
of fashion just now. <A sort of philosophic bowing down in the 
House of Rimmon is coming into vogue—partly in consequence of 
the late development of the social science—partly perhaps in 
consequence of the sedative influence of cigars. Poor Socrates 
was threatened the other day from the opposite quarter. Dr. 
Newman promised to strip off his holiday coat, and show that 
there was nothing but a mockery beneath. We have no doubt 
there was something under the coarse garb of the truest of 
patriots, philosophers, and friends, very unlike that which is 
robed in the purple of Dr. Wiseman. Sir Alexander Grant’s 
analysis of the irony of Socrates is highly Aristotelian, and 
might have had a place in the Rhetoric :— 

The irony of Socrates, like any other living characteristics of a man, pre- 
sents my aspects from which it may be viewed. It has (1) a relative sig- 
nificance, being used to encounter, ‘and tacitly to rebuke, rash speaking, and 
every kind of “eng me ger oa It was thus relative to a Sophistical and Rhe- 
torical period, but has also a universal adaptability under similar cireum- 
stances. (2) It indicates a certain moral attitude as being suitable to 
philosophy, showing that in weakness there is strength. (3) It is a part of 
good-breeding, which by deference holds its own. (4) It is a point of style, a 
means of avoiding dogmatisin. (5) It is an artifice of controversy, inducing 
an adversary to expose his weakness, maintaining a negative and critical 
position. (6) It is full of humour; and this humour consists in an intellec- 
tual way of dealing with things, in a contrast between the conscious strength 
of the wise man and the humility of his pretensions, in a teacher coming to be 
taught, and the learner naively undertaking to teach. 

Sir Alexander grapples conscientiously with the difficulty of 
determining what was the special teaching of Socrates as distinct 
from Plato. He then comes to the sects which sprang from the 
life of Socrates and from his teaching—the Cynics, the Cyrenaics, 
and Plato. He carefully estimates the debt of Aristotle to Plato— 
a thing which, as far as our experience extends, will be only too 
novel in the lecture-rooms of Oxford. He then proceeds to dis- 
cuss thoroughly the leading distinctive doctrines, conceptions, 
and discoveries of Aristotle » Pere sate of which the doctrine 
(we may call it a discovery, for it is eternally true) of the “ End- 
in-Itself”’ rises as the greatest intellectual achievement of the first 
deep thinker on human life. The doctrine of “ Actuality,” the 
doctrine of ‘** Virtue asa Mean,” andthe Eudemian rather than 
Aristotelian doctrine of the “ Practical Syllogism,” also of course 
occupy important places, and are discussed in a thoroughly con- 
scientious, rational, and independent manner; as are also Aris- 
totle’s conceptions of Nature, God, and Spirit. Last comes a 
short but masterly survey of the relation of Aristotle's Hthics to 
modern systems, which, of course, can only be done in a very 
general way. 

To trace fully the historical relations of Aristotle’s Ethics forwards as well 
as backwards, would imply first an examination of the Stoical system to see 
how in it the Ethical idea was developed. Then we should require to con- 
sider broadly the action of Christianity upon the philosophic thought of the 
world; to trace in the Alexandrian se &: the mingling of various elements, 
and to ask what in the thought of these sehools was lasting and germinant, 
and what was ouly temporary and isolated. We should have to observe 
the condition of gga an A within the pale of the Church itself, to notice the 
awakening of the question of free-will in connexion with the heresy of 
Pelagius; to see how Aristotle, at first excommunicated and kept aloof by the 
Church, was afterwards received for the sake of his method, and then almost 
incorporated with Christianity; to see, how when he was now taken up, his 
point of view had been lost, and how, accordingly, Aristotle’s words were used 
to set forth the point of view of the sehoolmen; how his logical, metaphysical, 
and ethical formule became stamped upon the language of the world; how at 
the revival of learning there was a reaction against the garbled Aristotelian 
philosophy of the schoolmen, which indiscriminately fell upon Aristotle him- 
self; how in Bacon and Descartes modern philosophy took a fresh start with 
two divergent but highly fruitful and important tendencies; how Ethics also 
began anew quite independently of ancient philosophy, with a fresh problem 
aud a deeper eye, We should find Ethics now predominated over by two 
pervading and all-important conceptions, the product of ten centuries of 
theology, —namely, the will of God and the will of man, We should see how 
the first speculative Ethies of modern times in the persons of Spinoza and Leib- 
nitz essayed to fix the relation to each other of these two conceptions, by the 
attainment of some higher conception in which they might both be solved; how 
the freedum of the will was pertinaciously, but less philosophically, re-asserted 
by Cudworth; how in the eighteenth century a smaller question was mooted, 
one, however, that was quite distinct from the ancient Ethical point of view— 
namely, the ground of action, whether selfishness or utility, or an internal 
66-called authoritative principle—conseience or the moral sense; how this was 
Verwuely argued, not on a metaphysieal but a psychological basis, by Hobbes, 
Cadworth, bhattesbury, Hutcheson, Butler, Mandeville, Adam Smith, Hume, 
aud Paley; how Kant taking up the question endeavoured tu throw aside, 
ae unworthy, all external motives and inducements to right action, and to 
reluce all to the idea of duty, existing as an o prtori law of the will. 


The interest of Aristotle’s Ethics being mainly historical, 
must be mainly academic. The thought of the “ End-in-Itself” 
may be deep ; but the busy world cannot be expected to concern 
itself much about thoughts which, however deep, are swallowed 
up in lessons learnt by children at their mother’s knee. But at 
the Universities, the penetration, the breadth, the simplicity of 
this book, its remoteness from modern party feelings, its 
unequalled steadiness of effort to get at a central point of view 
for human character and life, will always make it a valuable text- 
book. There seems at this moment to be a sort of slack tide in 
thoight at the Universities, in which many able men prefer to 
edit and comment rather than to write original works. Short of 
writing an original work, there can hardly be any literary labour 
higher than that of illustrating the great effort of a thinker, 
whose name must ever be mentioned among the great bene. 
factors of the human race. We wish Sir Alexander Grant good 
speed with the rest of his work. What he has done, he seems 
to us to have done well. 


A YEAR OF REVOLUTION IN PARIS.* 


r | ig 4 is a disappointing book. Indeed, the publishing season 

has this year commenced with more than one mauvaise 
plaisanterie. First, we had the overwhelming announcement 
of the Memoirs of the late Czar of all the Russias, composed 
from materials furnished by Nicholas himself. We have hardly 
recovered our surprise at the parturition which gave birth to 
Baron Korft’s ridiculous mouse, when we are set agape by the 
news of the true and surprising account of the Revolution in 
Paris, by her Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador. Of all sciences, 
the most occult—and therefore, in public estimation, the most 
profound—is that of diplomacy. The Foreign Office is the 
centre of the luminaries which move in those orbits, more or 
less eccentric, which by courtesy are called “ well-informed 
circles.” We admire, without daring to penetrate, the mystery 
of the spheres within the sphere, and are content to take for 
granted an arrangement, popularly described by Mr. Samuel 
Weller, as “ veels vithin veels.” Prince Talleyrand and Madame 
de Lieven have, like the wizard Michael Scott, carried their 
books of dread with them to the grave, and Metternich broods 
in solemn silence over the gramarye of ciphers that are no 
more in the cells of Johannisberg. Not so our some time Am- 
bassador at Paris. He has committed high treason against the 
sacred mystery of his art. He has profaned the more than 
Eleusinian secrecy of diplomacy. We should not like to cross 
the Channel with him in the Dover mail-boat. 

Vetabo, qui Cereris sacrum 
Vulgarit arcane, sub isdem 
Sit trabibus, fragilemque mecum 
Solvat phaselum. 

A great part of our disappointment is due, no doubt, to the 
enjoyment which we promised ourselves in snatching a forbidden 
pleasure. Like a child who, having stolen into the larder, thrusts 
its fingers with furtive joy into the jam-pot—like a scandalous 
dowager who retires to her boudoir to see what the Satirist says of 
her neighbours—like an old gentleman who breaks the sealed 
cover of the work which has escaped the proscription of Lord 
Campbell—we tore through the pages of the new diplomatic 
apocalypse. We felt, as we read, that we were rushiag in where 
thrones, garters, and excellencies fear to tread ; and we panted 
with all the anticipation of yet uncommitted sin. We grasped 
the forbidden fruit, and never doubted that it must be pleasant. 
We said, like the conspirators of Cato-street, “‘ At last we shall 
know all about it.” But it happened to us, as it does to all 
men who rush on illicit pleasures, that we did not find them 
half so nice as we expected. As the child who discovers that 
the jam is sour—as the dowager who finds the Satirist not 
libell us—as the old gentleman who finds his sealed packet 
filled with religious tracts—so were we, when it turned out 
that The Year of Revolution in Paris was simply dull. Like 
aman who has been initiated as a Mason, we have fathomed a 
mystery without increasing our knowledge. We have dissolved 
a charm, and we have lost an illusion. It is true, we had hei 
sceptics, with scofling levity, pretend that ambassadors were 
but :uzen; and some were profane enough to affirm that the 
Foreign Office is not better informed than a morning newspaper. 
For our part we did not believe it—we felt that beings who told 
nothing must know everything. Why are we tobe undeceived in 
this salutary faith, obi veils in a halo of mystery the secret 
rites of a hundred chancelleries ? Like Coleridge, we believed 
implicitly in the discreet philosophers, who involve their wisdom 
in ciphers, and seal up their revelations in white leather bags, a8 
the Copts veil their discoveries in hieroglyphies. But at last 
come the apple-dumplings, and our reverence is rudely shaken by 
the undiplomatie exclamation, “'Them’s the jockies for me.” Oh, 
Lord Normanby, K.G., why could not you leave us alone? Why 
could not you stick to the prudence of the old Foreign-Office 
policy, which ‘puts an antic disposition on,” and with “ arms 
encumbered” and a“ head shake,” say, “ Well, well, we know ;— 
or, We could, an if we would;—or, If we list to speak ;—or, There 
be, an if they might.” We hate nothing so much as to be forced 
to be blasé. Why will you thrust down our throats the prosaic 


* A Year of Revolution in Paris, By Lord Normanby. London: Long- 
mans, 1857. 
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conviction that an ambassador with three footmen behind his 
carriage knows no more in his gold oak-leaves and ribbon than 
« Our Own Correspondent” in his fiacre and round hat ? 

We must apologize to our readers for this outburst of personal 
feeling, but we confess we feel a malignant satisfaction in com- 
municating to others the discovery which has blasted our youth- 
ful faith. We believed in the whole concern, from the awful 
Secretary of State who presents ordinary but affable-look- 
ing gentlemen in superb coats to the Sovereign, down to the 
youngest young gentleman who, after looking in during the 
afternoon at the Foreign Office to cast his eye over the State 
secrets of Europe, returns to bestow a severer study on the 
carte at the Travellers’. - We have ourselves accepted with 

titude the patronage of Queen’s messengers, and regard with 
inquisitive awe the red boxes which seem to be perpetually 
traversing the Green Park, with the secrets actually oozing out 
of them at the labels. And then to have to exclaim with Mr. 


Tennyson— 
Is this the end, is this the end? 


In the first place, we expected—and we maintain that we had a 
right to expect—from Lord Normanby, an introduction behind the 
scenes, and into the very green-room and coulisses of the foreign 
drama. What we complain of is that, under such distinguished 
patronage we are no better off than if we were in the pit. It is true 
that we are offered in the introduction a sort of philosophical dis- 
quisition on revolutions in general. But that is not what we 
wanted—we can get that sort of thing better elsewhere. When 
we go to see a conjuror, we don’t want a sermon; when we go 
to a play, we don’t expect a discourse on metaphysics ; and when 
we bought Lord Normanby’s book, we did not bargain for a 
preface after the manner of Thucydides. 

If our readers want a profound study of the causes of the 

Revolution of 1848, they will not find it in the Journal of Lord 
Normanby. If they want a graphic narrative of the events, they 
will not find Zhe Year of Revolution entertaining. The 
reflections throughout overload the facts, and the facts very 
often do not support the refiections. We cannot say that Lord 
Normanby’s book brings to our knowledge any new events which 
were not accessible through the ‘ ordinary channels of informa- 
tion.” And though there is in the introduction a profession of 
diplomatic reserve, it is impossible not to see that the ‘‘ Journal” 
is nothing more nor less than the substance of the despatches 
which were from time to time written for the information 
of the English Foreign Office. We are compelled to accept 
with some reserve the statement that the writer has not “ sought 
to change or modify a single statement or opinion of impor- 
tance,” though we are disposed charitably to admit the diay 
(by no means superfluous) for “ the style of that which was often 
written in haste and amidst perpetual interruption.” 
_ Nevertheless, slight as are the materials provided, and poor as 
is the treatment of the subject with which this book professes to 
deal, we agree with Lord Normanby, that the events with which 
it is concerned are the most important to the present and future 
fortunes of Europe of any which have happened since the great 
convulsion at the close of the last century. We have nothing to 
et to the author’s statement of the singular phenomenon ex- 
hibited in the outbreak of February, 1848:— 

After an interval of deceitful repose, with no more warning than a tropical 
convulsion of the elements, the spirit of revolution burst upon a new gene- 
Tation that was basking in the security of its own conceit, and boasting itself 
not only the most enlightened, but the most peaceful and practical that had 
ever existed. The sudden catastrophe was unexampled in the facility with 
which it seemed, on the first pressure, to shiver into its original atoms the 
most complicated machine of government the world had ever seen; equally 
remarkable was the submissive acquiescence with which a substitute, approved 
by none, was for a time allowed to exert its power throughout the length 
and breadth of that most civilized land; whilst unbounded was the imme- 
diate — of the contagion, destroying all the feeling of security in the 
most distant countries, and under the strongest Governments. 

This, though somewhat pompous in its expression, is tolerably 
true in its thought. Nor are we disposed to differ from Lord 

ormanby’s estimate of that ‘sudden and complete reaction 
which, like the revolution itself, was the offspring of general dis- 
appointment and universal contempt.” He fairly enough de- 
scribes the popular frenzy of 1848 as “a day dream of Utopian 
perfection, which left almost every individual less happy, every 
country less prosperous, every people not only less free, but less 
hopefu of freedom hereafter.” If the breadth of the discussion 
in this book had borne any proportion to the statement of its 
thesis, it would have been an invaluable contribution to the 
Science of pent history. But Lord Normanby is much in the 
position of an examiner who sets questions which he cannot 
answer. Nevertheless, though his “Journal” contains but little 
to inform the mind, and still less to guide the judgment, it will 
not be a useleas publication if, by recalling the memory of men 
to the well-known facts and rapid stages of that calamitous 
melodrama, it should induce some more capable mind to attempt 
the solution of a very complicated problem. 

_ Why did the system of Constitutional Government and Par- 
entary institutions totally break down in France? This is 
® question of the profoundest interest to all who are not con- 
tent stupidly to acquiesce in the extinction of liberty through- 
o Europe which followed upon the collapse of the monarch 
of Louis Philippe. We are tired of being told that Consti- 
tutional Government in France failed because the French people 
are not fit for liberty. We want to know why they are not fit 


for liberty. It is not till that question is resolved that we are 
really answered. We put the analogy of England wholly out of 
the discussion, because it will be said that in France there 
were no traditions and no counterpoise. But the traditions of 
Belgium were more recent than those of France. Let those who 
attribute inherent instability to Parliamentary Governments ex- 
pound to us why the throne of Leopold stood unshaken, while 
the despotisms of Europe toppled down at the fall of the monarchy 
of July. If the late King of the French had fairly tried the 
experiment of Constitutional Government, and the result had 
been the revolution of 1848, we confess we should have been 
compelled to despair of the liberties of Europe. But it was not 
fairly tried—the machine was not honestly dealt by. The whole 
of Louis Philippe’s career was one long violation of the principles 
to which he owed his throne. He broke down the system 
of Government in France by just the same vices which 
were fatal to our own monarchy. He was a Charles 
without chivalry, just as Guizot was a Strafford without —__ 
No man in France, from the leading politicians down to t 
ouvrier in the streets, believed in the xn ’s sincerity. Raised 
to the throne by the popular will, the whole of his statecraft 
was directed to the end of governing without regard to publie 
opinion. So complete was his infatuation in the last days of 
his power, that Lord Normanby tells us he used the following 
language to the representatives of some of the smaller German 
Courts :—“ Tell your masters not to mind having popular 
assemblies, let them only learn to manage them as | manage 
mine. See the noise they are making now. I shall soon have 
them in hand again. They want me to get rid of Guizot; 
I will not do it. Can TI possibly give a stronger proof of m 
power?” How the King “ managed” his Parliament is sufh- 
ciently known. The system of public and private corruption by 
which the Chambers were ‘‘ kept in hand” was carried to an ex- 
tent unheard of in modern history. The only thing which this 
sagacious monarch did not perceive, was that the very acts which 
gained him the representatives lost him the people whom they 
represented. It is true he possessed himself of the body, but, in 
the process of snatching it, the breath of life had gone out of it. 
It is true that the Government and the person of the King 
were exposed to the assaults of a Press licentious beyond the 
bounds of freedom, and that in the winter of 1847 the monarch: 
was exposed to the dangerous pressure of an unemployed a 
famished population. But these are just the perils against which 
free institutions supply a safeguard; and the King, by a long 
course of insincerity, had rooted out of his Government all those 
popular elements which might have served as a safety-valve im 
the hour of public discontent. When the storm descended, he 
had to meet it in all the nakedness of an absolute ruler, without 
sympathy and without support. And he lacked the virtues of a 
espot as entirely as he shown himself destitute of the quali- 
fications of a popular sovereign. As he had not the honesty 
which is requisite for the position of the one, so he wanted the 
courage which is appropriate to the pretensions of the other, 
After refreshing our recollection by a perusal of Lord Nor- 
manby’s Journal, we are as far as ever from understanding why 
the King ran away from Paris. That, at the moment of his flight, 
his person was in no danger in the capital, is evident from the 
circumstances of his escape. It seemed to be in the hearts of the 
women of that family alone—amongst those, at least, who were 
present in the last » 4 sof February—that a spark of manliness 
remained. The exhibition of shamefal and comical terror of 
Mr. Smith at Boulogne, and the still more shameful panic by 
which the young Duchess of Montpensier was deserted in the 
palace, and left to wander alone amongst the raging mob of Paris, 
are recorded in the pages of history, as if that no humiliating in- 
cident might be wanting to aggravate that merited disgrace. 

If it should be thought that the tone of these remarks is harsh, 
especially at a moment when a new and deplorable disaster has 
befallen this ill-fated race, it must be remembered that it is im- 
possible to discuss this subject at all without bringing under 
review the character of the King. It was upon his conduet 
mainly that depended the success or failure of the constitutional 
experiment in France. How grievously he failed in his trust, 
history will pronounce. Free institutions broke down in France 
because they were committed in their infancy to the tutelage of 
an insincere and faint-hearted Sovereign. France, like a fiery 
horse, which has been first misused and then let loose by a rider 
at once tyrannical and timorous, flung its heels in the air, and 
rushed madly on with no rein to guide, and its own fears to dis- 
tract and goad it to destruction. How far the historian of con- 
stitutions and the doctrinaire of liberty, who shared with the 
King the responsibility of the events of 1848, contributed to that 
great catastrophe, is a question which we cannot now discuss. 


LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 
Second Notice. 
—O* the 2oth September, 1854, Dr. Livingstone left Loanda to 
begin the long second journey which was to take him from 
the west to the east coast of Africa. In the spring of the fol- 
lowing year he reached Linyanti, the head-quarters of the 
Makololo, and of his friend the chief Sebituane, and the point 


™ Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, By David 
Livingstone, LL.D., D.C.L. London: Murray. 1957. 
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from which he had commenced his first journey. He considered 
that in his great object he had not been successful. He had not 
found any, water ted ‘which might serve as a means of 
communication between the rich districts of the centre and the 
western sea. Accordingly, he determined to seek an opening 
in the other direction, and discover an outlet for the ieddse of 
the centre through the natural channels that led to the east. He 
might have followed the,route. by which the Arabs of Zanzibar 
kept up an occasional intercourse with the Makololo; but he 
prefered exploring the unknown, waters of the Zambesi, in the 

ope of discovering that this great river would afford facilities 
for the carriage of the future commerce which he considered an 
indispensable requisite for the advancement of the savages of the 
interior. He left Linyanti on the 3rd of November, 1855, and 
followed the course of the Zambesi as far as the wonderful falls 
to which-he gave the name of Victoria. The time may come 
before long when sight-seeing travellers will prefer the Victoria 
Falls to Niagara, They are unique. The river, a thousand yards 
in breadth, comes to a narrow fissure only eighty feet wide, and 
leaps 100. feet into the abyss, and then, becoming compressed 
into a space of fifteen or twenty yards, rushes, as in a tunnel, 
roaring and boiling through the hills. From the dense white 
cloud of spray which floats in the gulf spring five jets of vapour, 
exactly like steam, rising to a height of between 200 and 300 feet. 
Having examined this marvellous work: of nature with a nicety 
of observation that will astonish any one who remembers the dis- 
advantages which Dr. Livingstone had to combat, he turned away 
from the fissure, and keeping to the north-east—along what he 
considers to have been the ancient bed of the river—he only re- 
joined the actual Zambesi ‘after its confluence with the Kafue ; 
and thus he traversed'a distance of more than three hundred miles 
without seeing the river which was the main guide of his general 
course. After he gained once more the banks of the Zambesi, 
he kept on the northern side, passing through various tribes, 
which he found more and more’ hostile to the white man as he 
drew nearer to the Portuguese frontier. He crossed the river, and 
reached Yete, the border fortress of the Portuguese, on the 2nd 
of March, 1856, Both here and at Loanda, the Portuguese re- 
ceived him with the utmost kindness and consideration. He 


proceeded down the river in the direction of Kilimane, which | 


_ Was once at the mouth; but the channel leading there is now 
dried up, and the main channel, called the Luabo, flows into the 
sea sixty or seventy miles to the south. The Frolic, an English 
brig, had been directed to inquire for him, and he was taken to 
the Mauritins on board that vessel. Thence, as most of our 
readers are aware, Dr. Livingstone came to England, and arrived 
here in the middle of last December. 


This second journey has been, in his opinion, successful. The 
Zambesi does, he thinks, offer the means. of commercial inter- 
course with the centre. There are difficulties, but they arise 
far more from man than from nature. English missionaries 
and commercial agents would have to face the jealousy of 
the pip, “re and the hostility of the tribes who are placed 
near the Portuguese border; but otherwise, they could pass 
up the Zambesi into the central district, where the natives 
would gladly receive them, and where an incalculable amount 
of valuable produce might be raised. ‘Twenty or thirty 
miles above Tete is a rapid, but both below and above this 
— is a stretch of three hundred miles of navigable river. 

e westernmost of these navigable channels would carry the 
traveller to the foot of a line of hills which run parallel to the 
Zambesi from its confluence with the Kafue to its confluence with 
the Loangwa. These hills, anda hilly but very rich district that 
lies still further to the west, form the area in which Dr. Living- 
stone hopes that the great work of African civilization may be 
commenced, They fulfil that condition of success the absence of 
which has baffled the attempts to penetrate Africa from the west. 
They are healthy enough for Europeans to live and flourish in. 
The delta of the Zambesi, and most of the region occupied by the 
Portuguese, is vii unhealthy ; but in the hills of the 
interior a European might not only retain life, but energy. Here, 
then, Dr. Livingstone proposes that stations, partly commercial, 
perey missionary, should be established ; and he informs us that 

e purposes shortly returning to Africa, in order to commence 
the paragon ps, The country which the ridges command is 
perfectly well adapted for the cultivation of cotton, and this is 
the district to which Dr. Livingstone has referred, when he has 
set before the eyes of English manufacturers the prospect of a 
new supply. 

The hostility of savage tribes is not likely to offer any real ob- 
stacle to English adventurers. The Portuguese, however, are not 
only Europeans and Christians, but have been bound to England 
by an unbroken and intimate alliance during two centuries. We 
cannot treat them summarily, and we therefore look anxiously 
for hints of the actual condition and resources of their colony 
in East Africa. They are the virtual sovereigns of the navigation 
at the Zambesi, and we must be content to trade by their per- 
mission and under their regulations. Nothing, according to Dr. 
Livingstone’s account, can be more deplorable than the situation 
of the Portuguese. Their occupation of the Zambesi and its 
banks seems re useless tothem. The colony is purely mili- 
tary, and nothing that can be called trading is carried on. For- 
merly about 1 7 Ibs. of gold were produced there every year, At 
present, the whole amount obtained annually by the Portuguese, 
is from 8 to 10 lbs. only. There were once merchants, but they 


were all ruined by the slave trade. When the export of slaves 
began, the owners thought it would be a far more speedy way of 
getting rich to sell their workmen as slaves than to till the 
ground or wash the gold, and they continued to export slaves 
until they had neither hands to labour nor to fight for them, 
The coffee and sugar plantations and gold-washings were aban. 
doned, because the labourer had been exported to the Brazils, © 
Then, as it is a military colony, and not healthy, few Portuguese 
women areever taken there. The consequence is that there is avery 
large population of half-castes, who hate the Portuguese, and 
annoy them in every possible way. Two years ag . Tete was 
plundered and burnt by a man of mixed Asiatic and Portuguese 
extraction, At Sena, the only other place of note in this part of 
the Portuguese possessions, everything, to use Dr. Livingstone’s © 
words, “is in a state of stagnation and ruin.” It is, in fact, with 
the utmost difficulty that the government of Mozambique, under 
which this Zambesi district is placed, can maintain its feeble 
hold on its possessions. ‘“ Nowhere,” says Dr, Livingstone, “is 
the name of European at so low an ebb.” We cannot but look | 
on this state of things as likely to lead to considerable difficulties, 
It is true that the Portuguese home Government seems inclined, 
to encourage trading in this unprofitable colony, and is aware 
that the only chance of revenue rests on the hope of making the. 
ships of foreign adventurers pay toll. But it is not easy to see 
how amicable relations could be long preserved. The Portuguese 
could notprotect the merchants from hostile tribes, for they cannot 
protect themselves ; and if traders do not receive protection, they 
are suré to grumble at paying tolls. It would be most painful 
if we had to offer anything like an insult to a weak nation, 
and a nation bound to us by ties of such singular closeness as 
Portugal. The best thing would be that the rights of the 
Portuguese over the Zambesi should pass into our hands by 
purchase. 
It is difficult in a short sketch to give any notion of Dr. 
Livingstone’s observations on natural phenomena, Every day 
added something to his comprehension of the physical construc. 
tion of South Africa, and to his knowledge of the vegetable and 
animal life around him. The most remarkable results of his 
investigations may, however, be very easily stated. From actual 
inspection of the country he arrived independently at the same 
conclusion as to the general configuration of this part of the con- 
tinent which had been announced by Sir Roderick Murchison, in 
1852, to be the legitimate deduction of scientific theory. In his 


“address to the Royal Geographical Society, in that year, Sir 


Roderick Murchison, in speaking of South Africa, said that the 
main features of thecountry haveremained thesame through count- 
less ages. “The old rocks which form the outer fringe circled 
round an interior marshy or lacustrine country, in which the 
Dicynodon flourished at a time when not a single animal was 
similar to any living thing which now inhabits our globe. The 
present central and meridian zone of waters, whether lakes or 
marshes, extending from Lake Tchad to Lake Ngami, with hip- 
popotami on their banks, are therefore but the great modern 
residual phenomena of those of a mesozoic age.” When Dr. 
Livingstone on his second journey reached the little Lake 
Dilolo—the point at which on his first journey he had turned 
westward to Loanda—he ascertained that it gave a portion of its 
waters to the Kasai on the west, and another to the Zambesi on 
the east, and thus formed the watershed between the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans. It was then, he says, that for the first time 
he apprehended the true form of the river systems and continent. 
He had seen the various rivers on the western side flowing from 
the subtending ridges into the centre, and he had learnt from the 
Arabs—what, in hia subsequent journey through the country 
watered by the Zambesi oad its tributaries, he ascertained to be 
the fact—that most of the rivers on the eastern side took a some- 
what similar course from an elevated ridge there, and that all 
united in two great drains, the one flowing to the north and the 
other to the south, and that the northern drain found its way by 
the Congo to the west, and the southern by the Zambesi to the 
east. The Victoria Falls afterwards revealed to him how this 
great lacustrine expanse was drained. A gigantic fissure was 
made in the eastern subtending ridge by voleanic action, and 
then the waters burst through the hills and made their way to 
the sea. It was this escape of the Zambesi—the waters of whic 
were once absorbed in the central lake—which has drained the 
central region, together with the opening of other fissures, through 
which in a precisely similar manner the Congo and Ora 
rivers reach the ocean. The lakes Ngami and Tchad, and 
immense lake called Tangan-yenka, which lies on the route 
between Linyanti and Zanzibar, are but the lowest pools of 
this great lake; and they are all in consequence singularly 
shallow, their general depths scarcely averaging more than 
three or four feet, so that the natives punt their boats across 
them. 

Dr. Livingstone records most minutely the names and proper- 
ties of the trees, plants, and grasses which he had an opportunity 
of examining; and as, since his return to this country, he 
had the assistance of Sir William Hooker in classifying and de- 
termining his specimens, his book will be of very great value to 
the professional botanist. But the general reader can only fasten 
his attention on those botanical phenomena which arrest his 
fancy by their strangeness, or impress him with a sense of their 
local or universal usefulness. It is, for instance, interesting to - 
learn that in the hot plains of the South many plants w 
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ordinarily, are not tuber-bearing, become so under circumstances 
which make the appendage necessary as a reservoir for preserving 
life. Had the apprehended scarcity of material for making 
continued, manufacturers would have been glad to hear 
that Dr. Livingstone, in his descent of the Zambesi, found a 
t called Buaze, which possesses a stronger and finer fibre than 
. But the most wonderful, and therefore, in description, the 
most attractive, vegetable product of South Africa is the baobab 
tree, which Dr. Livingstone describes as a “great baby-looking 
bulb,”and which, witha most unsightly shape, reaches anenormous 
size, and attains an astonishing old age. It appears, indeed, as if 
nothing would kill it. The natives make a strong-cord from the 
fibres contained in the pounded bark. The whole of the trunk, 
ashigh as they can reach, is consequently often quite denuded of 
its covering, which, in the case of almost any other tree, would 
cause its death, but which has no other effect on the baobab 
except to make it throw out a new bark. No external injury— 
not even fire—can destroy this tree from without; and if an 
axe is driven in with a hard blow, it can with difficulty be ex- 
tracted from the soft, spongy wood which closes on it. Nor can 
any injury be done from within, as it is quite common to find it 
hollow ; and Dr. Livingstone himsclf spent a night in one, which 
was big enough to hold twenty men. Even cutting down does 
not exterminate it ; and it continues to grow in length after it is 
lying on the ground. 


By far the most important animal in South Africa is a little fly 
called the tsetse, which determines the fortunes and habits of 
thousands of men. It is not much larger than the common 
house-fly, and is nearly of the same brown colour as the honey- 
bee. Its bite is certain death to the ox, the horse, and the dog, 
but is entirely harmless to man, mules, asses, goats, swine, all 
wild animals, and even calves as long as they suck the cows. If 
aman is biiten, a slizht irritation follows, but there are no further 
effects; nor are there any immediate effects when an ox is bitten, 
but a few days afterwards emaciation commences, and the animal 
pines 6 The poison operates on the blood, and is injected 
through the proboscis, and not by a sting. Fortunately, the tsetse 
is local, and although found in one valley may never come near 
the next. But as there is no remedy known, and as a very few 
flies will destroy a whole herd of oxen, there are many tribes 
that abandon any attempt to keep oxen or horses, and between 
contiguous tribes the possession of the localities free from tsetse 
is a constant object of jealously and dispute. 

The account given by Dr. Livingstone of the lion is worth 
noticing, because it is characteristic, and shows his determina- 
tion to abide by strict truth, and not to yield to the illusions of 
conventional enthusiasm. ‘‘ When a lion,” he says, “ is met in 
the daytime, if preconceived notions do not lead travellers to 
expect something very noble or majestic, they will see merely an 
animal somewhat larger than the biggest dog they ever saw, and 
partaking very strongly of the canine features. The face is not 
much like the usual drawings of a lion, the nose being prolonged 
like a dog’s, not exactly such as our painters make it, though 
they might learn better at the Zoological Gardens, their idea of 
majesty being usually shown by making their lions’ faces like 
old women in nightcaps.” We must refer our readers to the 
book itself for the anecdotes by which he illustrates the habits of 
the lion, They will also find in this volume very interesting 
notices of a new antelope, called the leche, of the ostrich, the 
elephant, the little honey-guide, and of the black aud white ants. 
We can only add, in conclusion, an expression of our admiration, 
and we may venture to say our astonishment, at the excellence 
of the writing observable throughout the book. In his opening 
chapter, Dr. Livingstone expresses his strong sense of the slight- 
ness of his aptitude for authorship. “I think,” he tells us, “I 
would rather cross the African continent again than undertake to 
Write another book. It is far easier to travel than to write about 
it.” Dr, Livingstone greatly underrates his power of composi- 
tion, Few practised writers have so wide a command of lan. 
guage and so vigorous a style; and it is curious that a man who 

48 so strong an aversion to bookmaking should have had a 
Steater immediate success as an author than any other writer 
now living, except Lord Macaulay. 


GUICCIARDINI.* 


NOTWITHSTANDING the researches of modern seliolars 
‘4 and antiquarians, the treasures of Italy still appear to be 
absolutely inexhaustible. Manuscripts of great value aré con- 
— being rescued from the obscurity of private collections 
t public libraries, and added to the already priceless stores of 
Italian literature; nor is it improbable that there yet remains 
vast accumulations of the Vatican, and in the libraries 
Bologna, and Venice, much that would well repay 
: e Pte and research of the scholar, and more particularly’ 
wh department of historical literature. In 
; so much real progress has been 
— science, and when, in writing history, a true philosophi- 
has taken the place ‘of labotious compilation, it. is 
7 ess to dwell upon the benefits which may, and often do, 
ccrue from the discovery of original documents bearing upon the 
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history of the past. Every fresh contribution is invaluable to the _ 
accurate and philosophical historian, not only because it supplies 
sources of information far more deserving of credit than ancient 
chronicles or early histories, but because it gives him a truer in- 
sight into the spirit and feeling of the period to be described than 
can be obtained from any other quarter. Thus, for instance, Mr, 
Froude, in his recent history, when giving an account of the 
Court and the policy of Henry VIIT., has drawn large and valu- 
able materials from the despatches of the Venetian Ambassador 


Giustiniani, transcribed and translated by an English anti- 


uarian from the manuscript archives preserved im the library of 
St. Mark, at Venice. It would be superfluous to multiply in- | 
stances of the inestimable advantages conferred upon historical 
science by such diseoveries—we must be satisfied with expressing 
our gratitude to those by whose learning and patient industry 
they have been made available for the writer and the student. 
For the latest contribution to the historical literature of Italy, 
we are indebted to the public spirit of two Italian noblemen, 
Counts Piero and Luigi Guicciardini, who have undertaken the 

ublication of the manuscripts of the great historian of Italy—the 
friend and associate of Machiavelli, the faithful servant of Leo X. 
and Clement VITI., and one of the greatest among the great citi- 
zens that the Florentine republic produced, 


Francesco Guicciardini—the Tusean Thueydides, as he has been. 
sometimes called—is a favourable specitien of the Italian etates- 
man of the sixteenth ceutury. In that age, the diplomatists and 
politicians of Italy enjoyed a reputation throughout Europe | 
which made them at once objecis of terror and aversion to all 
those with whom they eame in contact... They were for the most 

art menof great learning—they had an experience in political 

ife, and a knowledge of the relations subsisting between the 
numerous potentates of Europe, whieh made, them more than 
a match for the ignorant and uncultivated princes beyond the 
Alps. In addition to this they were universally believed, and 
often with justice, to be absolutely unscrupulous, to be skilled 
proficients in every treacherous art, and to be perfeetly reckless 
as to the means they adopted in furthering their objects. Perhaps 
they were not really more treacherous and woascrupulous tham 
the princes and ministers of less civilized countries; but it is a, 
just reproach to them that they were not less so, and thatthe | 
standard of political morality was as low among the most refined . 
communities of the most advanced country in that age, as it was. 
amongst the barbarous States of northern and central Europe. 
But the name of Guicciardini is eminently free from the taint 
attached to the Italian statesmen of the sixteenth century. Ina 
political eareer which extended over twenty years, and embraced 
a period of wars unexampled for ferocity,|and negotiations unpa- 
ralleled for treachery, he preserved a reputation which would 
have been honourable in any age, but which was nearly. . 
unique in his own. He, was trusted alike his fellow- 
citizens of Florence, by the two Popes of the House _o 

Medicis, whom he served so long, and by the Emperor Charles V., 
of whom he had. been the ayowed and open, enemy. He pre- 
served to the end of his political life the reputation for honesty 
and ability to which he had owed his first advancement; aud the 
only use which he made of the advantages of his position as, a 
statesman and diplomatist was to ¢ollect the materials for the 
history of his own time. Few men, had equal opportunities 
of obtaining information ata period when the requisite mate- 
rials could only be furnished by personal knowledge and dogu-, 
ments in manuscript; and fewer, still would have made so 


upright and a use ofthem. Paolo Giovio, a much more, 


yoluminous historian of the sixteenth century, who in his own . 
age enjoyed a high reputation to which he owed the sReteyang . 
and encouragement of pea and cardinals, is ngw ouly known, , 
for his inaccuracy, a for a partiality which he scargely at- 
tempts to conceal. He was.contented to be the official historio- ,, 
grapher, and was satisfied with the encomiums of his patrons. |; 
when they compared him with Livy and Tacitus; but he was not _ 
sufficiently conversant with affairs, and was too litle addicted to. , 
impartial inquiry, to deserye to, be classed among philoso; , 
hical historians. His contemporary Guicciardini, on the opher.... 
and, possessed all the requisite, 
ability and honesty to turn it to proper account; and his career 
as a statesman—which of itself, perha 
accumulate the materials for the first and the greatest history. a 
which Italian literature has, produced. 

At an early period in life, Guicciardini was distinguished for, the.,,.., 
variety and solidity of his acquirements, After studying at the, 
most celebrated of the Universities ef Ttaly, to 
native city, where he speedily acquired a considerable reputa- 
tion. His first public distinction—and it is a singular illustration 
of the manner in which aspirants to political employment, then, 
made themselves known and pppreciafed—was to be appoi ted 
by the Florentine Senate public ecthirer of the Institutes of Jus, 
tinian. His next step was to an important foreign embassy, . Thi 
the year 1511, the r ! 
of alliance with the Ring of France, but was at the same time 
anxious to remain, on good ‘terms: with his rival’ and 
gonist, Ferdinand, King of Arragod,’ With a mission for this 
very diflicult object Guicciardim: was entrii ted, ‘and for two 
yeara he remained at the Court of Férd.nand. He sic,” 
ceeded in attaining ‘the objects desired by his Government, |” 


J although he had to deal With a Prince” whom no, engage- 


owledge, as well as the... 


8; would scarcely haye 
placed him in the first rank of the men of is age—enabled him to... 


epublic of Florence had concluded a treaty 
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ments could bind, and who recognised no principle of policy 
but the most unscrupulous selfishness. A few years later, 
he was sent by the Florentine Government to Cortona to 
receive Pope Leo X. It was the occasion of his entering perma- 
nently into the service of the Pope. From 1515 he continued to 
occupy the most laborious and important posts under the Papal 
Government. He was at once named consistorial advocate, and 
appointed to the Governments of Reggio and Modena. He subse- 
quently distinguished himself by repelling an attack of the French 
oreces upon Parma; and, indeed, in both capacities, as a civil 
governor and as a military leader, he was generally successful. 
On the death of Leo X. he was confirmed in his employment by 
Adrian VI.; and when the second Pope of the House of 
Medicis, Clement VIL, filled the pontifical chair, Guicciardini 
was raised to a still more important position under the Papal 
Government. He became Governor-General of the Romagna, 
and Commissary-General of the Papal army, with authority 
superior to the Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of Urbino. 
That he was not able to prevent the sack of Rome by the 
Imperial troops cannot justly be made a reproach to him. 
That great calamity was the result of the fatal apathy and 
vacillation of the Pope, who, to the last, was unwilling to be- 
lieve that the fierce hordes of the Constable Bourbon would 
venture to attack Rome. On the death of Clement, he might 
doubtless have retained his offices, but he preferred to return to 
his native country, where he exerted all his power and influence 
to restore harmony in Florence, and to protect her interests 
abroad. Through his efforts, the citizens of Florence were in- 
duced, on the death of Alexander, to instal Cosmo de’ Medici in 
the supreme authority in the State. 'The age of the Italian repub- 
lies had passed away, and the best hope for Florence lay in the 
establishment of a monarchical government. He soon after- 
wards withdrew altogether from public life, and retired to his 
villa at Montici, where he composed his great work—the history 
of the wars of his own time. 


Guicciardini was conspicuous for ability of a high order in an 
age teeming with intellectual power. He was distinguished for 
his learning even at the Court of Leo X.; he organized and com- 
manded armies with success when Italy was the battle-field of the 
great military powers of Europe; and he was remarkable for 
probity and integrity of character at a time when, in Italy 
especially, fraud and treachery were considered the legitimate 
weapons of politics and diplomacy. In the composition of his 
history he displayed the good sense, the fearlessness, and the 
impartiality wie had contributed so largely to his political 
reputation. He has, indeed, sometimes been reproached by 
French writers with having been unfair towards their coun- 
trymen in his narrative of the wars of Charles VIII. and 
Louis XII.; and he is also accused of injustice towards De la 
Roveré, the Duke of Urbino, with whom he was associated in 
command. It does not seem, however, that these charges have 
ever been sufficiently made out. There is more apparent justice 
in the criticism of Montaigne, who averred—what is no doubt 
true to a great degree—that Guicciardini in his history refers 
all actions to avarice, ambition, and cruelty, and is unable to 
conceive the influence of any higher motive on the conduct 
of mankind. It is, after all, the same charge that has been 
brought repeatedly against Machiavelli, to whose school, in 
some respects, Guicciardini may be said to belong; and in 
forming our judgment, we should bear in mind the age and 
the personages whom the historian undertook to portray. It 
would be difficult in all history to find an epoch so marked with 
crimes of fraud and violence as the thirty years which followed 
the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. The republics had all, 
except Venice and Genoa, been overthrown; and the cities and 
territories of Italy were governed by petty sovereigns whose courts 
were the scenes of the worst crimes, and whose relations with each 
other were marked by systematic treachery and ruthless cruelty. 
The Popes were not superior in moderation or morality to the 
other Italian princes—lust and avarice reigned as unblushingly 
in the Vatican as in the pettiest feudal castle. To extend the 
territorial dominions of the Church was the principal object of 
the Papal policy; and with that end in view the Popes delivered 
over Italy to foreign invaders, and took a part in wars against 
Italian States. The age of Leo X. and his immediate prede- 
cessors was, notwithstanding the revival of letters and the 
glories of the fine arts, an age of intense political corruption 
and national degradation. There was little in the political 
condition of Italy that could make the historian feel proud of 
his country, or confident in its destinies; and in the events which 
he witnessed, and in the actors whose motives he had sufficient 
opportunities to detect, there was little to lead him beyond the 
sad conclusion, that however fair the pretexts put forward by 
sovereigns, their policy was invariably perconaell by the lowest 
motives of selfishness. The wars of that period were, it must 
be recollected, the most demoralizing with which mankind can 
be afflicted. They were not struggles for political or religious 
emancipation—they were not the efforts of a people to throw off 
or resist a foreign yoke—they were mere wars of aggrandizement 
between France, Spain, and the Empire, in which the Pope and 
the Italian ge took one side or the other, as seemed at the 
moment to be the more profitable. All other considerations 
were lost in the immediate struggle for power and territory. 
The military leaders were, many of them, like their troops, mer- 
cenaries only anxious for plunder. The Church and her influence 


had not for many generations been at so low an ebb. A Borgia 

stained the Papacy with every crime, and Savonarola had to de, 
nounce to approving audiences the iniquities of the Romish clergy, 
In the political life of Italy everything was rotten to the core. Such 
a state of things could hardly inspire a calm and judicious historian 
with high respect for the men who wielded the destinies of the 
Italian States, or lead him to take a sanguine view of huma 
nature. He has given, no doubt, a true picture of his time 
by telling us what he saw pass before him, and by showij 

what were the received principles of political action among 
the statesmen and princes of the sixteenth century. On thy 
other hand, in his case, as in that of Machiavelli, there jy 
the testimony of an unblemished life to show that his own views 
- morality are not to be inferred from the morality of his 

istory. 

With Machiavelli Guicciardini had much in common. 
were, from an early period, intimate personal friends, 2s may be 
seen from their familiar correspondence. They were both inspired 
by the same feeling of devotion to Florence, and Guicciardiy; 
p Powe the intense hatred which the Secretary felt to the foreign 
invaders of the Italian peninsula. Their studies and pursuits 
were the same. In the lately published volume of Guicciardigi 
are contained some essays upon Machiavelli’s discourses on 
Livy. They, more than any other two writers, contributed to 
form the style of the Italian prose writers—that beautiful lan. 
guage was in their hands at once soft and majestic, elegant ani 
vigorous. It has sometimes been said that the style of Guicciar. 
dini is involved and cumbrous ; but it has a masculine vigour 
for which we look in vain in the prose writers of the eighteenth 
century, The charge, however, to which his history is most open 
is the prolixity with which matters of subordinate importance are 
narrated, of which the account of the war between Pisa and 
Florence is a notorious instance. His practice, too, of putting 
imaginary speeches into the mouths of historical personages has 
been severely censured. It was of course adopted from a to 
servile imitation of Thucydides and Livy, and it must, we fear, be 
condemned as unworthy of genuine history. It may be doubted, 
however, whether these passages do not possess a certain value 
as indicating the feeling of the time and the mode of arguing 

uestions of State ; whilst some of them—such as the speech of 

aston de Foix to his soldiers at Ravenna, and the speech of the 
Duke of Alva to Charles V. against the liberation of Francis I- 
are of considerable merit in themselves. 

But far beyond the es of style and the vigorous execution 
which may be observed in the Florentine writers of this age, 
is the rare merit of impartiality and fearlessness displayed in 
every page of their works. Whatever their relations may have 
been with the Papal Government, or with foreign siaipese they 
never lost sight of the real causes of the humiliation and degene. 
racy of Italy, and never ceased to lament the evils produced by 
the ambition of the Popes to become powerful temporal sove- 
reigns, and by the efforts of foreign potentates to acquire political 
influenceand territorial dominionin the peninsula. Suchviewscould 
not but be extremely unpalatable to the reigning powers, and the 

ublication of the obnoxious passages was accordingly forbidden 
i a rigorous censorship. It was not till about eighty years ago 
that a complete edition of Guicciardini’s history was, for the first 
time, published in Italy. It answered the purpose of the spiritual 
and temporal despots of the Peninsula to suppress as long as 
sible the testimony of the most learned and enlightened Itali 
writers, who, whatever their faults may have been, were im- 
measurably superior to the princes and ecclesiastics of their day, 
were in a great measure free from the vices of their age, and 
redeemed their failings by a genuine devotion to the interests 
of their country. There was ever a clearly-marked antagonism 
between the Papal policy and the cultivated Italian mind. Some 

ontiffs from time to time endeavoured, by the exercise of 
Fiberal patronage, and by a judicious distribution of ecclesiastical 
benefices, to enlist in their service the men of letters of the age; 
but no such efforts could in reality ever reconcile the free spirit of 
philosophical inquiry—the natural result of the increased cult 
vation of Italy--with the political system of the Roman Govern 
ment. The Court of Leo X. was thronged by all the learned 
men of that epoch, but his successors jealously sought to prevent 
the precious fruits of the revival of letters being communica 
to the people. 

In the works of Guicciardini which till now have remained 
unpublished, much will be found to elucidate his history of bis 
own times, and to throw light on the views which he entertained 
on the government of Italy. The first volume contains essays 
upon Machiavelli, discourses on the first decade of Livy, the 
Ricordi politici e Civili, and the Discorsi politici. In the sub- 
sequent volumes will be published his correspondence during his 
foreign embassies and his governments in Italy, a history of 
Florence, and his own memoirs. These will, no doubt, be of greater 
interest to the general reader than the pieces contained in the 
volume before us, although there is no portion of the works 
Guicciardini to which the student of Maer will not attach 
great importance. The manuscripts have, it appears, been care 
fully preserved in the archives of the family ; and the editing 
the work has been entrusted to Signior Giuseppe Canestrin}, who 
seems to have brought to the task great industry as well a 
knowledge of Italian history. The work is very well executed, 
and, when completed, will form a most valuable addition to 
historical literature of Italy during the sixteenth century. 
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COX’S, REED’S, AND CAYLEY’S POEMS.* 


HE Morning Post, it seems, said of the first edition of Mr. 
T Thomas Cox’s Melancholy, and other Poems, “ Streams of 
descriptive eloquence roll through its pages, each wave crested 
with such forms of beauty as to prove that all that the poet 
touches he makes his own.” In the second and improved edition 
our less impassioned eye can discern nothing but the venial, if 
not amiable, tendency of youth to make and print commonplace 
yerses on commonplace subjects. The following extract from 
“Canford House” will give but too good an idea of all the 
general characteristics of the volume, except its outrageous want 
of metrical correctness. The reader will observe the freshness 
and felicity of the diction, and the use of the trausitive verb rise. 
Surely if people find an innocent pleasure in writing such verses, 
they might be content to read them to a family circle, and spare 
public critics the pain of giving pain :— 

In the sky the stars and planets came to deck the early night; 
O’er the earth the little glow-worms shed their lustrous lamps of light ; 

Slow there came an aged shepherd wandering o’er the dewy wold, 

Safe his woolly flock were feeding, far away in distant fold. 

- ®Tell me, tell me,” cried the pilgrim, “what proud mansion that may be, 
Standing by the gentle river, frowning o’er the daisied lea?” 
“(Canford House,” replied the shepherd, “ close beside the winding stour— 

Canford House—an ancient legend now shall pass the evening hour.” 

From his head, with trembling fingers, then his batter’d hat he rose, 

O’er his brow down fell the tresses, whiter than the Polar snows. 

“Dead are all my early comrades, vainly now I look around 

For the playmates of my childhood, toiling on the fertile ground ; 

All have vanished like a shadow, all have left this busy scene, 
All are mouldering, sleeping calmly, underneath the churchyard gieen ; 
Comrades of my early boyhood, friends of manhood, friends of age, 

Soon my bones will rot beside them, soon will end my pilgrimage. 

Birds have ceased to charm the woodland—hush’d is now the laurel glade— 

And the gloomy earth lies buried deeply in the moon’s pale shade.” 


Corona, and other Poems, by E. J. Reed, are Tennysonian 
echoes, asonyge. | sweet, and in good _ Saxon English—thanks 
to Tennyson, who has at least taught our minor poets the real 
music of their native tongue. There is also in these poems a 
certain power, likewise derived from Tennyson, of giving poetic 
expression to philosophic thoughts. Corona is a happy island, to 
which an enthusiast and his chosen few retire to dwell soul to 
soul with nature and the Deity, apart from cities and the low 
and wicked ways of men. The laws of human nature being 

inst such isolation, the enterprise fails. ‘The chief is smitten 
with temporary madness for a presumptuous attempt to soar up 
to the very presence of the Deity. And so the whole party 
return to a land of constitutional freedom and active political and 
social duty, which the British reader may flatter himself is his 
own. The shorter poems in the volume are rather pretty—we 
cannot say more. This hymn of the happy Exiles embarking 
for Corona will perhaps give a fair idea of the author's powers:— 
Glory and joy! glory and joy are ours! 
The Ocean rises high above the wastes 
Where long we wandered, O, the wearying wastes, 
Now buried in the floods, where nations make 
Their lives a long night revel, scorning light. 
Glory and joy are ours! The past is gone! 
No more the hurrying currents of our life 
Shall beat with wasteful pulses, and no more 
Our hearts shall wail their dismal fellowship, 
Or shrink in shame before the holy heavens. 
Joy! we are free, nor grieve though floods should strike 
The lands that are behind us; though the seas 
Should beat to spray upon their highest hills, 
And foaming monsters for their ocean caves 
Take all their golden temples. We are free, 
Though sands should gorge their halls, and barren weeds 
Stream from the turrets of their palaces, 
And billows dance above their ruined towers. 
Glory and joy are ours! The past is gone! 
Swifter, ye winds! grow into glorious gales, 
And blow our streaming flag from star to star, 
And bear us to our holy island home. 
Open a way for us, ye shining seas, 
And let us lightly meet the stars that come 
With lingering beams from fair Corona’s sky. 
Glory and joy are ours! Our little isle 
Will rise and hail us from afar, and roll 
A sound of welcome up against the winds. 
Then God will leave his solitudes again 
And meet us. In the brightness of the hills, 
And in the valleys, we shall walk with God. 
Joy, joy is ours! The strong masts bow; we fly 
‘rom wave to wave; the waters roar behind ; 
We soon shall rest upon a happy isle. 
There joy shall breathe abroad in every breeze, 
And peace shall tremble down from every star. 
And love shall flow and grow from hour to hour. 


Psyche's Interludes, by C. B. Cayley, may be to the author 
dark only with excess of light, but to us they are purely and 
simply dark. More than once in reading them, the idea crossed 
us that we were the victims of a hoax—an hypothesis which was 
favoured by the occurrence of some burlesque verses on Mr. 
Kingsley and Mrs. Barrett Browning, If these poems are not a 

ax, they are an attempt to reach some transcendental ideal of 
classicism, mystical feeling, and deep humour, which we can no 
more comprehend than we can have Mr. Cayley’s dreams. We 


* Melancholy, and ot :§ 
and Otley. ~ A and other Poems. By Thomas Cox, London: Saunders 
Serene, and other Poems. By E.J. Reed. London: Longmans. 1857. 
syche’s Interludes. By C. B. Cayley, one of the Translators of “ Dante’s 
omedy.” London: Longmans. 1857. 


take the following lines from “ Daphne Transformed” as a sper 
men, for no other reason than that we can just understand them. 
The desire which they show to reproduce something like the 
sensuousness of classical models, glimmers also amid the obscurity 
of the other parts of the volume. It is rather a singular ten- 
dency in a translator of Dante :— 
She cried, “ Oimoi! thou dog-faced boy, 
Whose like no well-zoned 
Conceived or bare, but smiths prepare 
Of bright, sonorous Brass!” 
“Tf thou’rt in want, I would not taunt,” 
Said he, “a girl forsaken! 
I'd with thee play myself to-day, 
If he’s another taken.” 
“Scythian!” she said, “the Dorie maid 
Is more considerate, whether 
With one she play, that hers will stay, 
Or durst with more forgather.” 
She bounds aside; the deep ferns hide 
Her flying tracks uncertain ; 
With fear she glows, and round her throws 
Like folds the verdurous curtain. 
“TLalt! I'm Apollo,” he cried, “ that follow! 
Dost fancy I should shame thee ? 
Gods laugh at rites, whom Love invites; 
Popvi! that furze will lame thee!” 
“The briar receive thee! I don’t believe thee! 
O Peneus! we'll away with 
Feet sprouting wings, ere we'll be things 
Which gods and heroes play with. 
“ Like thy Sibylla.” “ May Cerberus kill her!” 
He bawled, and forwards tumbled. 
“Stay, proud Peneid! Zeus! where is she hid?” 
His flesh for thorns he fumbled, 
Then o’er the crags, and through the snags, 
By fens and falls he chased her, 
Like some outrageous, Anthropophageous 
Moor hankering to taste her. 
Lo! streaming hair, Love’s ebon snare, 
And heels tuckt white up under, 
Neck radiant red, round arms be-bled— 
Zirsk! went her zone in sunder! 
Then adown a ravine, rough and narrow, between 
Steep cliffs he compell’d her flight ; 
And the bramble, the bramble, seemed ever to scramble 
For shreds of her garment white ! 
Lo! the deep wave in front of the hind, and the hunt 
Gasping after, and fair fame to run for! 
But she thought aloud, “0! if I double, I show— 
If I stop or go forward, I’m done for! 
“O Peneus, my sire! thy strong help I require!” 
On her fine polisht knee down she knelt; 
But Apollo spread wide out his arms for a bride, 
And a tall bush of Laurel he felt. 


The ter part of Mr. Cayley’s volume is classical. But 
some of the pieces are on modern subjects—among_ others, 
“Thoughts Born from a Wellington Memorial,” which might 
serve as a counterpart in poetry to Turner’s “Tapping the 
Furnace” in art. It is followed by a Latin anthem to the shade 
of the departed chief—“‘ Tumulum Gulielmus Deo datus, cum 
Newtoni alb& animé, cum dilecto Peelio—servat.” Such poets live 
in an ecstatic world of their own, and set criticism at defiance. 
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H MA ¥’S TR SE. 
i M, JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—-Malle. Jerry Trsrez.—THE LAST WEEK.— 
Every Evening during the weck will be repeated the New Grand Descriptive Compo- 
sition, by M. Jucyiren, entitled, THE INDIAN QUADRILLE, and GENERAL 
HAVELOCK’S TRIUMPHAL MARCH, performed by M. Juturen’s Orchestra, 
assisted by the Drums and Fifes of the Grenadier Guards, the Coldstream Guards, 
on Scots Fusilier Guards; anda Grand Chorus, “ Rule Britannia,” and “God save the 
een,” 

Herr Rrcwarp Decx, Primo Bassi, from the Grand Opera at Dresden; and H. 
Evovarp Remenzt, Solo Violinist to Her Majesty the Quecn, will make their First 
Appearance at JULLIEN’S CONCERTS, on Monday next, November 23rd. 

Prices of Admission:—Promenade, 1s.; Upper Boxes, 1s.; Gallery, 1s.; Dress 
Circle, 2s, 64.; Private Boxes, 10s. 6d. and upwards, Private Boxes to be secured at 
the Box-Office of the Theatre, where prospectuses, with full particulars, may be 
obtained; at all the principal Libraries‘ and music-sellers ; and at JuLtien and Co.'s, 
214, Regent-street. ‘The Concert will commence at Eight o'clock. 


ER Mi Ad 0 HK A TR 

. M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL BAL MASQUE, MONDAY, November 30th.— 
M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce that his GRAND ANNUAL BAL 
MASQUE will this year take place at HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, on MONDAY, 
November 30th. The Orchestra will comprise 110 Musicians. Conductor—M. JuLLiIEeN. 
The newest and most fashioriable music will be played, including M. Juniren’s 
“ Indian Quadrille,” which has achieved such signal success during the present season, 
and several new Waltzes, Polkas, and Quadrilles, composed expressly by M. JuLLrEN 
for his Concerts and for this occasion, No one will be admitted except in evening 
dress or fancy costume. This regulation will be strictly adhered to. The whole 
‘Theatre will be ornamented with garlands and wreaths of flowers, in gold, silver, and 
colours. For this purpose Messrs, Caaxzot and Co., who were charged with the deco- 
rations for the grand ball at the reception of the Emperor Napoleon IIL, at Stuttgart, 
have been engaged at a great expense, and will arrive in England expressly to 
arrange, at Hér Majesty's Theatre, a display, which will be seen for the first 
time in this country, ‘Tickets for the Bat, 10s. 6d. . The Prices of Admission for 
Spectators (for whom the audience portion of, the Theatre will be sect apart) will be: 
Dress Cirele, 5s.; Gallery Stalls, 23. 6d.; Private Boxes, from £3 3s. and upwards. 
‘Tickets for the Ball, Places, and Private Boxes, may be secured at the Box-office of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre; of the principal Librarians and Musie-sellers; and at Messrs. 
Jovvten and Co.’s, 214, Regent-street. The Doors will be open at half-past Nine, and 
the Dancing commence at half-past Ten, Refreshments will be supplied during the 
one by M. Epitgavx, of the Opera Colonnade, and at One o'clock the Supper will be 
served, 


\ RK. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, NAPLES, POMPEII, 

AND VESUVIUS, OPENS |ON MONDAY, November 23rd, Places can 
now be secured, without any extra charge, at the Box Offiee, Egyptian Hall, every 
day between Eleven and Four. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 1823. 
OFFICE:—FLEEY STREET, LONDON, (E.C.) 

The ASSETS of this Society exceed FOUR-AND-A-HALF MILLIONS STERLING, 
Its ANNUAL INCOME exceeds FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND 
POUNDS, The Protits will hereafter be divided at the end of every Fifth Year— 
Four-fifths are allotted to tee Assured; At the Divisions of Profit which have 
already been made, Reversionary Bonuses, exceeding £2,870,000, have been added to 
the several Policies, The next Division of Profits will be made up to 31st December, 
1859, when all Whole-Lite Policies effected during the present year will participate, if 
then in force. Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
at the Society’s Office, Flect-street, London, (E.C.) 

March, 1857. WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. _ 


Orrick—NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 
EstaBLIsHED IN 1762. 
Capital on the 31st December, 1856, £7,000,000 sterling. 
Income of the Society, upwards of £100,000 per Anuum, 

The Equitable is a Mutual Society, and the whole of the Profits are appropriated to 
the benetit of the Assured, Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding 
£10,000 on oue and the same Life. 

A Weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to1 o’clock, to receive 
Proposals for New Assurances, 

Ashort account explanatory of the advantages and security afforded to Assurers, 
may be had on application at the Office, where attendance is given daily from 10 to 
4 o'clock. ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 

LERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Patrons—The Archbishops of CANTERBURY and YORK. 
Trustees—The Lora Bishops of LONDON and WINCHESTER, the Dean of 
WESTMINSTER, and the Archdeacon of MAIDSTONE, 

The amount now assured upon Life exceeds £2,700,000. The Annual Income of t 
Society exceeds £100,000; and the Capital invested in the names of the Trustees is 
about £500,000, The increase of Capital during the last year was £68,336 3s, 

Clergymen of the Church of England, and the wives of clergymen, and the relations of 
clergymen and of the wives of clergymen, all of whom are qualified to make assurances 
upon life in this Society, are hereby informed, that by a recent power given to the 
Society, Assurances upon Life may be made upon payment of reduced Annual Pre- 
miums subject to special conditions, 

A Prospectus, setting forth the table of reduced rates, and the special conditions 
referred to, may be had by application at the Office. 

JOHN HODGSON, M.A,, Secretary. 
aa to the office, 2, Broad Sanctuary, close to the west door of Westminster 
ey. 
MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1820. 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. 
MARTIN T, SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 

One-third of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, for the whole term 
of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be paid o.¥ at convenience; or the 
Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards, on the securit, of Policies effected with 
this Company for the whole term of liie, when they have acquired an adequate value. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fifth year, 
and may be applied to increase the sum insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or 
to the reduction aud ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

At the fifth eppeeprintion of profits for the five years terminating January 31, 1856, 
a reversionary bonus was declared of £1 10s. per cent. gn the sums insured, and sub- 
sisting additions for every premium paid during the five years. This bonus, on policies 
of the longest duration, exceeds £2 5s, per eent. per annum on the original sums 
insured, and increases a policy of £1600 to £1638. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch 
office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of the agents throughout the kingdom, 


BONUS TABLE, 
Showing the additions made to Policies of £1000 each. 


Amount of | Addition made | 
Additions to as on 
* | Feb. 1, 1851, | Feb. 1, 1856, 
| 4 | 25, 4 | 
1820 623 16 0 14 5 0 1633 1 0 
1925 383 14 0 103 14 0 1456 8 0 
241 12 0 93 2 0 1334 14 0 
1835 1855 3 0 | 88317 0 1274 0 O 
0 8413 0 1213 8 O 
1845 65 Oo | 79 18 0 1145 13 0 
1350 1000 | 7160 | 108515 0 | 
1855. | 00 15 0 


And for intermediate years in proportion, 
The next appropriation wiil be made in 1861. 

Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary, 


EsTABLISHED A.D, 1844, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That from this day until further notico the 
INTEREST payable on deposit ts will be i d to £6 PER CENT. per 
annum, Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the plan of the 
Bank of Deposit. 

Forms for opening accounts and every information Post Free on application, 

Oct, 10, 1857. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, - 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Eleméntary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c, 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


RL-UNION OF GLASGOW.—Subscribers of One Guinea are 

c entitled to immediate delivery of the large and beautiful Engraving on Steel, of 

Maclise’s Painting, ‘ Noah’s Sacrifice,” or of any of the previous Years’ issues, if pres 

ferred, besides one chance of obtaining at the Annual Gencral Meeting in December, g 

Painting, or other Work of Art. The whole Engravings may be seen, and Lists of 

Prizes obtained, on application to GEORGE GRANT, Honorary Secretary for London, 
66, Gracechurch-street. 


THE PRINCIPAL PORTON OF THE CLASSICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY OF THE LATE BISHOP OF LONDON, 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY AND JOHN WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works Lilustrative of the Fine Arts, will 
sell by Auction, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 30th, 1857, and Four following Days, at One o’clock precisely each Day, 
the principal portion of the Classical and Theological Library of the Right Honourable 
and Right Reverend C. J. Blomfield, D.D., late Lord Bishop of London, including 
many Works enriched with his valuable Manuscript Notes. 
May be Viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues had; if in the Country, on 
receipt of Four Stamps. 


CLERGYMAN IN LONDON, who is accustomed to Reecvive 
f or Visit Daily Pupils, and has read with Young Men for both Universities, 
wishes to fill up Hours which are now vacant on account of the removal of one Pupil 
into residence at Corpus, Oxfurd, and cf another to Wintcr on the Continent; an 
arrangement to attend a Class would not be objected to, or he has room for a re 
Pupil to reside with his Family in the Parsonage, healthily situated in the N,V, 
District.—Adadress, A. K. Z., Eanue’s Library, 67, Castle-street East, Berners-strect, W, 


OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL EAsgy, 


REV. C. BADILAM, D.D., Licad Master of Edgbaston 

J Proprietary School, receives into his Honse a few Doarders, to be prepared 
either for the Public Service Competitions or for the Universities, An unusual opy 
tunity is afforded to Pupils of combining the study of the Modern Languages with id 
higher branches of Classical Scholarship.—Apply to the Rev, Dr. Bapnam, Metehley 
Abbey, Harborne, near Birmingham. 


NDIA, AUSTRALIA, &e.—Every requirement for Private, 
Naval, and Military Outfits furnished at the shortest notice, by S. W. Silver and 
Co., Manufacturers, at their Warehouses, Nos. 66 and 67, Cornhill, poke 3 and 4, Bish 
gate-strect (opposite the London Tavern), where their Waterproof Fabrics and h 
rubber Manufactures may be had in every variety. 


MMHE LONDON WINE COMPANY (Limited), with power to 
raise Capital to the extent of £100,000, Chief Offices and Cellars, 43 and 4, 
Lime-strect; Branch Office and Cellars, 1, Princes-street, Regent-street. 

The Directors of the London Wine Company have made arrangements with Culli- 
yators of the Vine in the various Wine-producing Countries of Europe, to be sup 
with pure Wines and Brandies direct from the places of growth, and they can thus’ 
offer advantages seldom to be met with in other quarters; for example, Le | can sell. 
Sparkling oa Creaming Champagne atts, 6d. dozen, which is usually sold at 60s, 
and often at 72s.; a pure Claret at 30s., worth, according to the taritls issued by 
retailers, Three and Four Guineas per dozen; Sherry (Light Gold, Golden, or vi 


at 36s,; this Wine is shipped to the London Wine Company by the eminent 
Duff, Gordon, and Co., and ean with difficulty be met with elsewhere under 43s, to 
per dozen: Ports, from Sus. per dozen upwards, according to age. 

HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager. 


RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 
P out, discovered while in the East Indies a certain cure for consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, &c. The remedy was discovered by him when his only 
child, a daughter, was given up to die, He had heard much of the wonderful restora 
tive and healing qualities of preparations made from the East India Hemp, and the 
thought oceurred to him that he might make a remedy for his child, He studied hard, 
and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
He has since administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in all parts 
of the world, and he has never failed in making them completely healthy and a 
Wishing to do as much good as possible, he will send to such of his afflicted fel 
beings as request it, this Recipe, with full and explicit directions for making it up 
successfully using it. He requires each applicant to enclose him six stamps—one to 
be returned as postage on the Recipe, and the remainder to be applied to the payment 


‘of this advertisement.—Address H. JAMES, M.D., 14, Cecil-street, Strand. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL= 
In eases of general debility, the restorative powers of this Oil have been remark- 
ably manifested, According to Taufflieb, Brefeld, and other eminent physicians, jt 
has been resorted to with the most beneficial effect after the whole range of o' | 
tonics has been in vain exhausted. Dr, Carry remarks—“ Where the powers of 
are low, it affords nourishment to the body when no other can be borne, and 
the frame with fat in a truly wonderful manner.” 

Dr. pE JonGu’s Cop Lrver O11 is sold in Half-pints, 2s. 6d,; pints, 
4s. 9d.; quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled with his stamp and signature, wiTHoUT 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENULNE, by most respectable Chemists throughout 
the Provinces. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO,, 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. { 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLK BRITISH CONSIGNEES. 
Just published, 


E LA RUE AND COS INDELIBLE RED LETTER 
DIARIES FOR 1858. 


CONTENTS :— 

Astronomical Phenomena for the year | Tide Intervals for the principal places on 
1858, with a Diagram of the GreatSolar | the British and adjacent Continental 
Eclipse of March, 1958. Coast. 

Calendar for 1858, and Abstract of the The ia hes Family. J 
Calendar for 1859, | Chronological Tables of English Sov 

An Article on Comets, with a Table of | _ reigns. 
such as return periodically. | Sovereigns of Europe, 

Table of Difference of Time for the prin- , Parliaments of Great Britain from 1700 
cipal places in the United Kingdom. to 1857. 

Table of Latitudes and Diilerence of Time | Foreign Money Table. 
for the principal Citics of the World, | Tables of Foreign and British Weights 

Eclipses of Jupiter’s Satellites. | and Measures. 

Oceultations of Fixed Stars and Planets by | Abstracts of Important Statutes. 
the Moon, visible at Greenwich. Latest Regulations of the Stamp and Post 

Rising and Setting of the Five Principal | Offices, 4 (j 
Planets. | Universal Postage Table, fl 

Meteorological Averages at London, Ox- London Bankers. 
ford, and Liverpool, during the years at Public Offices, 
1828 to 1852. Moveable Holidays, 1859 to 1865, { i 

Magnetic Constants, Law and University ‘Terms, 

Table of Specitic Gravities and Expansions. | 

And other useful information. 
With Diary Pages of Metallic Paper, 
These Diaries are printed in three sizes suitable for the Pocket, and stitched of 
bound in a variety of styles as Pocket Books, &ec. 
THE CALENDAR, with a selection of the above Tables, &e., is also published 
separately in two sizes, 


May be had of all Stationers, 
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The Saturday Review. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is often a thought, 
passing through the minds of literary and public characters, and persons of 
penevolent feclings. Apply as under, and you will receive every information required, 
Every description of Printing, Engraving, Lithography and Bookbinding executed, 
Ricwarp Barrett, Mark-lane, London, (Established 25 years.) 


REE TRADE IN ALL BOOKS, MUSIC, &e.—'Twopence 
F discount in the Shilling off all Books, Magazines, Periodicals, Quarterly Reviews, 
Almanacks, Pocket-books, Diaries, Maps, Prints, &c. The rate of postage is 2d. for 
each half pound, Fourpence discount in the Shilling off music, post free. Buyers of 
the above will find it a saving in the cost, even after paying the postage or carriage, 
A £5 order sent carriage free to all parts of the United Kingdom. Town orders, 5s. 
and upwards, sent free. Exporters and private buyers are respectfully informed that 
detailed prospectuses will be sent post free to all applicants. 

g, and 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, London, 
Copy the address, 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE,—C. E. MUDIE has 

the pleasure to announce that the alterations in progress at his Library are 

now snfficiently advanced to provide increased accommodation for the Subscribers, and 

ater facilities for the rapid exchange of Books, The supplies of the higher class of 

Yorks, for the circulation of which the Library was originally established, are also 

ly increased, and will be further augmented by the addition of nearly One 
Hundred Thousand Volumes in the course of the present and ensuing Season, 

509, New Oxford-street, November, 1857. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of the following Works are 
now on Sale at BULL’S LIBRARY, at greatly reduced prices :— 
” Macaulay’s History of England, It is Never too Late to Mend, 
Prescott’s History of Philip IL, Bishop Armstrong’s Life, 


Alison’s History of Europe. Oxford Essays, 

Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing. Cambridge Essays, 
Ministering Children, Dynevor Terrace, 
Dorothy,——De Cressy. Rev. A. W. Hare’s Sermons, 


And many other Books.—Catalogues forwarded Post free on application, 
Butu’s Liprary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 
Just published, price One Shilling, 
FEW WORDS ON BALLOT AND REFORM, addressed to 
the Right Hon, Lord Russett, M.P. By Epmunp Porrer, F.R.S, 
London: Jonny Manchester: Jomnson and Rawson. 


Just ready, 
ISTOIRE DE LA CAMPAGNE DE 1815—WATERLOO. 
PAR LE LT.-COLONEL CHARRAS, 
One Volume, Octavo, avec atlas de cing cartes, 
W. Jzrrs, Foreign Bookseller, Burlington-arcade, and King’s-road, Brighton. 


BISHOP HEBER’S INDIAN JOURNAL, 
FIFTEENTH THOUSAND, 2 Vols., Post Svo, 12s, 


ARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THROUGH THE UPPER 

PROVINCES OF INDIA. From Caleutta to Bombay (with Notes on Ceylon), 

and an Account of a Journey to Madras and the Southern Provinces; with Letters 
written in India, By the late Reainatp Hepner, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

“The letters of Bishop Heber, written during his tour of the different provinces of 

India within the scope of his episcopate, disclose an immense amount of observation 

and proiuund wisdom; and, at this terrible crisis in Indian affairs, are well worthy of 

perusal,”— Daily News, Nov. 9th, 1857. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
In Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, price £12 12s. 


HE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

i A. K, Jounsron, F.R.S.E., &., Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to her 
Majesty. Consisting of 35 large and 7 small Plates, printed in Colours; and 145 folio 
pages of Text and Index. 

“Tn connexion with the diffusion of geographical knowledge, I cannot omit to 
mention the magnificent publications of Mr. Keith Johnston, of Edinburgh, in his 
‘Atlas of Physical Geography.’ It is seldom that such a mass of information has 
been presented in a form so beautiful and attractive, or one which tends so much to 
place the study on a truly scientific basis.’—Address of the President of the British 
Association (the Duke of Argyll) at Glasgow, 

“It is indeed a work of magnificent range and completeness,” —Examiner, 


In Imperial Quarto, half-bound in morocco, £2 12s, 6d. 
HE PHYSICAL ATLAS. Reduced from the Imperial Folio, 
for the Use of Colleges, Academies, and Families, By A, Kx1ta Jomnstoy, 
F.RS.E., &c. This Edition contains twenty-five Maps, including a Palwontological 
and Geological Map of the British Islands. With Descriptive Letterpress, and a very 
copious Index. 
Wriuiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In Imperial Quarto, half-bound moroeco, price 21s, 


ATS OF ASTRONOMY. By A. Kerru Jounston, F.R.S.E., 
&e, Edited by J. R. Huvp, F.R.A.S. 


“To say that Mr. Hind’s ‘ Atlas’ is the best thing of the kind is not enough,—it 
has no competitor.”— Atheneum. 


Witiram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
NEW CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR WORKS. 
In small Post 8vo, with large type, on good paper, and neat cloth binding, 
RITISH RULE IN INDIA. By Harerer Marrryeav. 


Price 2s, 6d, cloth. 
To be followed by 


ue POLITICAL ECONOMY OF ART. By Joun Rvsxry, 
M.A. Price 2s, 6d, cloth, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
I. 
(ARTIVITY OF RUSSIAN PRINCESSES IN THE CAU- 


CASUS; including a Seven Months’ Residence in Shamil’s Seraglio, in the 
= 1854-5. Translated from the Russian by H. 8. Epwarps, With an authentie 
ortrait of Shamil, a Plan of his House, and a Map, Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


Ir, 
SMOND. By W.M. ‘tion, i 


It, 


ELIGION I) 
COMMON LIFE. By Ettis. Post 


Iv. 
IVERSTON. By Geoncrana M. Cratk. 3 Vols. 


“A production of mark, and ifi i _ 
\ qualified to interest old as well as young,.”—Leader, 

= admirable and in every way genuine work of art.”— Critie. 
watt = no doubt prove a very successful novel, and deservedly so. It is highly 
al in its tone and character, as well as deeply interesting, and written in an excellent 

ood sentiments and just a vi i 
to find a host vf j apprec a of character abound, and the writer cannot 


LONDON; SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 


a Monthly Record of Mining and its allied Sciences and Arts. Price 
Shilling. Conducted by Warrroy ArcNDBLL, Mining Engineer and Surveyor. Pub- 
lished by him at No. 10, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. = 
Published this day, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
ALITESIN;; or, the Bards and Druids of Britain. A Translation 
of the Remains of the Earliest Welsh Bards, aud an Examination of the Bardic 
Mysteries. By D. W. Nasu, Member of the Royal Society of Literature, 
London: Jouy Sarre, 36, Soho-square. 
This day, 8vo, Sixpence, 
DDRESS TO PENITENTS, delivered at the Opening of St. 
James's Home for Penitents, Whetstone, Middlesex, October 10th, 1857. By the 
reel R. R. Hutton, M.A,, Trinity College, Oxford; Chaplain of Colney Hatch Lunatic 
Asylum, 


London: Sxerrineton, 163, Piccadilly, W. i 
INDIA, 
8vo, sewed, price Sixpence, 
SHORT REVIEW OF THE PRESENT CRISIS IN INDIA. 
By the Rovina [rtsuman. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d, 
EXILES ITALY. 
By C. G. H., Author of “ The Curate of Linwood,” &c. 
Edinburgh: Tuomas and Co. London: Hamturox, Apams, and Co. 


NEW THREE VOLUME NOVEL, BY CHARLES READE, 
Deceinber 1st, will appear the New Story, of powerful interest, 
W HITE LIES. By the Author of “‘ Never too Late to Mend.”’, 
Price One Guinea, i 
Published by N. Paternoster-row. 
Just published, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, : 
EBASTOPOL, AND OTHER POEMS. By E. Derry. 
“Displays a cultivated taste, and some power of composition.” —Press. 
London; Virtus, aud Co., 25, Raternosterrow. 
HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH CORRECTLY, nf 
Now ready, Second Series, price 1s. 6d. 
E CENSEUR; or, English Errors in Speaking French.—A 
published, First Series, Fifth Thousand, price 1s, 6d.—Ro.anop1, Berners-strec 
Law, Great Russell-street; Hawrutoy, Apams, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG, 
This day, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s, 6d, 
HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED. By Joun Tiss, F\S.A, 
“Any one who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs’s encyclopwdic varieties should 
ever after be a good tea-table talker, an excellent payion for children, a ‘well-read 
person,’ and a proficient lecturer; for Mr. Timbs has stored up in this little volume: 
more knowledge than is to be found in a hundred books that might be named,’— 


Atheneum, 
By the same Author, 3s. 6d. each, i i i 
CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY; with New Lights. Sixth Thousand, . 
POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 
Kent and Co, (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 
NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, NOW READY, 
In 1 Vol., price 7s. 6d., cloth lettered, 
'@) UTRAM AND HAVELOCK’S PERSIAN CAMPAIGN. 
By Capt. G. 1. Heyr, 78th Highlanders; to which is prefixed a Summary of 
Persian History. With Eight tinted Lithographs, from designs by the Author, 
London : Grorar & Co., Farringdon-street. 
] RITISH INDIA. By Cranves M‘Fartane. A New Edition. 
To which is added a Continuation to the Fall of Delhi, With Illustrations, and 
anew Map. Price 5s., cloth gilt. ; 
London : GrorGe & Co., Farringdon-street. 
TUE MICROSCOPE; ITS HISTORY, CONSTRUCTION, 
AND APPLICATION. By Japez Hoag, Illustrated with many hundred 
Engravings. Post 8vo, price 6s., cloth gilt, 
London: Rourtenes & Co., Farringdon-street. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR PRESENTS, ETC, 
Price 21s, each, elegantly bound, 


L 
I OME AFFECTIONS POURTRAYED BY THE POETS. 
Selected and edited by Cuar“es Mackay, Illustrated with One Hundred 
exquisite Engravings from original designs, 
“The book, as a book, is beautiful,”—Leader, 


OETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Selected an 
edited by the Rev. R. A. Wittworr. With One Hundred Iustrations, 
ns We never saw a prettier book than this to lay on a drawing-room, table,”— 
mes, 


L& GFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. With One undred 
Designs by Jouy Gitpext, and a Portrait of the Author. 

“Mr. Longfellow ought to feel proud of this proof of his popularity in England,”— 


Atheneun, 


HYMES AND ROUNDELAYS IN PRAISE OF A COUNTRY 
LIFE, With exquisite Lllustrations almost on every page. 
«*» Complete list of Present Books gratis on application, 
London : GrorGr Rovurteres & Co., Farringdon-street. 


OEMS AND SONGS. By Roserr Burns. Illustrated with 
numerous highly-finished Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by 

C. W. Coes, R.A, Biexset Foster. J, R.S.A, 

J.C. Horsury, A.R,A, Harrison Wei, J, Ancugr, R.S.A, 

F. W. Torna. 8. EpmMowston, Harry Rogers, 

Tuomas. A. Jounston, T. Macquvorp, 
In Small Quarto, printed by Cay, upon Toned Paper, and bound in a richly Orna- 
mented Cover, price £1 1s.; or, in morocco, £1 11s, 6d, A few Copies will be bound 
by Haypay, in moroceo extra, price £2 2s, (On the 28th of November, 


SABBATH BELLS CHIMED BY THE POETS. With 16 
coloured Illustrations, printed in imitation of the original Drawings by Birxsr 


Foster, 
“Sundays observe. Think, when the bells do chime, 
’Tis angels’ 


Second Edition, ornamented cloth, gilt edges, price 10s, 6d.; morocco, 21s, 
[On the 28th of November, 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE PICTURE-BOOK. Written 
[On the 23th of November, 


London; and Darpy, 186, Fleet-street, 
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Cloth, demy 8vo, 400 pages, 3s. 6d, post free, 


HEAVEN AND HELL; also, THE IN- 

TERMEDIATE STATE, OR WORLD OF SPIRITS: a Relation of Things 

heard and seen, New Edition, with copious Index. 
London: SwEDENDORG Socrery, 36, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 

Cloth, demy 8vo, 914 pages, 7s. post free, 
WEDENBORG’S TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION; or, the 
Universal Theology of the New Church, A New Edition, with copious Index. 

London's Socrery, 58, Bloomsbury-strect, W.C. 
Cloth, demy 8vo, 480 pages, 4s. post free, 
WEDENBORG’S CONJUGAL LOVE AND ITS CHASTE 
DELIGHTS. A New Edition, with copious Index, 
London: SWEDEN BORG Soctety, 36, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 
Cloth, demy 8vo, 300 pages, 3s, post free, 
WEDENBORG’S ANGELIC WISDOM CONCERNING THE 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE. <A New Edition, with copious Index. 
London : SwepENBORG Soctety, 36, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 


Cloth, demy 8vo, 194 pages, 2s. post free, 
WEDENBORG’S ANGELIC WISDOM CONCERNING THE 
DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM. A New Edition, with copious Index, 
London : SWEDENBORG Society, 36, Bloomsbury-street, W.C, 


Sewed, 1s, 6d. post free, 
WEDENBORG ON THE ATHANASIAN CREED, AND 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH IT, A New and Revised Edition, 
London : Swevenwone Socrery, 36, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION, BIRMINGHAM, 
HE PURGATORY OF PRISONERS; or, an Intermediate 
Stage between the Prison and the Public. Being some Account of the Practical 
Working of the new System of Penal Reformation introduced by the Board of Directors 
of Convict Prisons in Ireland, By the Rev, Orpy Surpnry, M.A., Deacon in the 
Diocese of Oxford, 3s. 6d, 
London: J. Masters, Oxford: J. H. and J. Parker. 


Just published, in Cloth, Demy 8vo, price 6s, 
TNHE REBELLION IN INDIA: HOW TO PREVENT 


ANOTHER, By Joun Bruce Norton, Barrister-at Law, Madras, 


Just published, price Sixpence, 
A NEW FINANCIAL SCHEME FOR INDIA: the First Step 
towards Political Reform; in a Letter to the Right Hon, the President of the 
Board of Control, By GeoxGe Norton, Esq., late Advocate-General of Madras, 
London: Ricnarpson Brotuers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 
In the Press, 

IEUT.-COL. MACDONALD’S LETTERS ON THE BANK 
$ CHARTER ACT OF 1844, AND THE CURRENCY, in reply to “ Mzrcaror,” 
the Times, and the Economist, 

trcHarDson Brotuenrs, 23, Cornhill, E.C., of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1, THE ERRORS AND EVILS OF THE BANK CHARTER 
ACT of 1844, as divulged by Lord Overstonr in his Lordship’s Evidence before the 
Select Committee appointed to inquire into the Causes of the Commercial Distress in 
the year 1847, Price 6d, 

2. MR. GEORGE COMBE’S DOCTRINES ON THE CUR- 
RENCY QUESTION EXAMINED AND REFUTED. Price 1s. 


THE MONETARY CRISIS. 
In 8vo, price 16s., Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged, 
MITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS. Edited by J. R. 
McCuttocu, Esq. With the Life of the Author, an Introductory Discourse, 
Notes, and Supplemental Dissertations, 
Edinburgh: A. and C, Brack, London: Loneman and Co, 


RINCIPLES OF CURRENCY: Means of insuring Uniformity 
of Value and Adequacy of Supply. By Epwiw Hit, Price 2s. 6d, 
London: LowGwan and Co., Paternoster-row. 


On Wednesday next, in One Vol, 8vo, price 16s, 
PHE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Being a New 
System of Political Economy, founded on the Doctrine of Exchanges, By Hexry 
DunninG Macreop, Esq. 
Loneaan and Co. 
NEW WORK BY THE MARQUIS OF NORMANBY, 
Just published, in 2 Vols, 8vo, price 24s. cloth, 
YEAR OF REVOLUTION. From a Journal kept in Paris 
in the Year 1848, By the Marquis of Normanpy, K.G, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
THE BANK CHARTER ACT AND THE FINANCIAL CRISIS, 
Just published, in 2 Vols, 8yo, price £2 12s, 6d. cloth, 
[ ISTORY OF PRICES, AND OF THE STATE OF THE 


J CIRCULATION FROM 1848 TO THE PRESENT YEAR, By Tomas 
ooke, F.R.S., and Wittiam Newmarcu. Forming the Fifth and Sixth Volumes of 
‘Tooke’s “ History of Prices, from 1792 to the Present Time;” and comprising a full 
Index to the whole of the Six Volumes, 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in 4to, price 21s, cloth, 
TATISTICAL BOOK-KEEPING: Being a Simplification and 
Abbreviation of the Common System by Double Entry, for the Use of Bankers, 
Merchants, Tradesmen, Manufacturers, Shipowners, Farmers, Householders, and 
Others; with Suggestions for the prevention of Fraud in Banks, Railway Companies, 
and other Concerns, Dy C. Krepp, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


LEGG’S NEW INTEREST TABLES, 

Just published, in 8vo, price 10s, cloth, 
ABLES FOR CALCULATING INTEREST FROM 1 TO 8 
J PER CENT., ADVANCING BY EIGHTHS; being 57 Rates upon Sums 
from £1 to £425 consecutively, then advancing by £25 to £1,000, by Thousands to 
£10,000, and by Tens of Thousands to £100,000: With other subsidiary Tables. 

Compiled by R. Lea, of the London Joint-Stock Bank. 
London: Lonaaayn, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


PRESENT BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS, 

Just published, in 1 Vol. Feap. 4to, printed on toned paper, in appropriate binding, 
price 218.; or 42s, bound in morocco elegant or morocco antique by Hayday, 
DOETRY AND PICTURES FROM THOMAS MOORE: 
: Selections of the most popular and admired of Moore’s Poems, copiously illus- 

trated with highly-finiehed Engravings on Wood from original Designs by— 
W. Corr, R.A., H, Lesecne, G, 
H. D. Macuisz, R.A,, F. W. Tornam, 


J, Cuorsny, R.A, H, Wanrey, 
Doncan, 8. Reap, Harrison Wzrr, 
Foster, W. I. RoGers [the Initial 


Rh. Haypon, Letters and ments, 
J.C, A.R.A,, T. Stormarp, 


Loudon; Loyemay, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row, 


an 
F, Wynurp, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK: 
t ISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, ing of Prussia, 
In the press, 


called Frederick the Great, By Tuomas 


ONTAIGNE THE ESSAYIST: a Biography. By Baytg 
November, 


Sr. Joun, In 2 Vols., Post 8vo, 


ISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDMUND 
BURKE, By Tuomas Macxnieut, Author of “The Right Hon. B. Disraeli, 
M.P.: a Literary and Political Biography,” [Nearly ready, 


VHE MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF ST.-SIMON; or, the 

Court of France during the last Part of the Reign of Louis XIV., and the 

Regency of the Duke of Orleans. Abridged from the French by Bayte Sr. Jony, 
Vols, ILL. and IV., completing the Work, [November 25th, 


ERMAN LOVE. From the Papers of an Alien. Translated 


by Susanna Wrnx«wortu, with the sanction of the Author. 1 Vol., Feap, 
[Nearly ready, 
EW NOVEL BY GEORGE MEREDITH, Author of “The 
Shaving of Shagpat.” (Un the press, 


OETS AND POETRY OF GERMANY, from the Earliest 
Ages to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. By Madame M. pg Poyns, 


2 Vols., Post 8vo, Ln the press, 
GRAMMAR. By L. Drrey and A. Foceo, 
1 Vol. [In the press, 


ONDON LYRICS. By Freperick Locker. With an Illus. 


tration by Crurksuank, Crown 8vo, [In November, 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


NEW VOLUME OF CARLYLE’S WORKS, 
In Crown 8vo, price 63. 


ISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Vol. 1V. By Tuomas Cartyiz 


Completing the Work, in 4 Vols., 24s, [November 30th, 
NEW VOLUME OF LEVER’S WORKS. 
In Crown 8vo, price 4s, 
O'DONOGHUE. By Cuaxrtes Lever. With Eight Illus 
trations by “ Piz.” (In November, 


HACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. New Edition. In 
1 Vol., with 52 Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 


HACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. A Cheap Edition, 
uniform with Thackeray’s “ Miscellaneous Essays.” In 1 Vol., Crown 8yo, 63, 
With 40 Illustrations, 


M\HACKERAY’S NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM CORY. 
TO GRAND CAIRO, With a Coloured Frontispiece. Second Edition, 
mall 8vo, 6s, 


URORA LEIGH. By Exizasern Barrerr Brownixe. 


Third Edition. Crown Svo, 12s, 


ABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POEMS. Fourth 
Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 3 Vols., Feap, cloth, 18s, 


ETTERS ON CONNOISSEURSHIP: or, the Anatomy of # 


Picture. By Wittiam Noy Demy 8yo, 10s, 


WINTER’S SKETCHES IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 
AND TILE PYRENEES, By Frep. H, Jonson, M.R.C\S, Crown 8vo, 83.64 


VHE ENGLISH OF SHAKSPERE: Illustrated in a Philo- 
logical Commentary on his Tragedy of “Julius Cwsar.” By Groxas Linus 
Crark, Feap. 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


RAMATIC SCENES, WITH OTHER POEMS. Now first 


Printed. By Barry With 57 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 18s, 


NDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL POSITION OF WOMEN IN 
THE MIDDLE AND LOWER RANKS, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


MVE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. A Concise Account and 
Comparative Review of the English Professions, By H, Bygriry 'THomsoy, 
B.A,, of the Inner Temple, Post 10s, 6d, 


OSSIP. By Henry Mortey. Reprinted from Household 


Yords, Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d, 


HE CARE OF THE SICK. Being the substance of a Course 
of Lectures delivered at the Working Women’s College, By Ricnarp Barwell, 
F.R.C.S, Cheap Edition, Feap, sewed, 1s, 


T'*. LETTERS ON GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, AND ON THE 
TRAINING OF WORKING WOMEN, By Mrs, Avstix. Post 8vo, 1s, 


OBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. A New 
Edition, 2 Vols., Peap, cloth, 16s, 


BROWNING’S MEN AND WOMEN. In2 Vols, 


Feap. 8vo, 12s, 


IR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S POETICAL AND 
DRAMATIC WOKKS, With Portrait and Vignettes, 6 Vols., 40s. 


“. SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. An Arabian Entertainment. 


By GzorGe Merepitx, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


ORTH AND SOUTH. By the Author of “Mary Barton,” 
“Ruth,” &, Second Edition, 2 Vols., Post 8vo, 21s, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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New Bururneton STREET, 
November 21. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST FOR THE PRESENT MONTH. 


I 


EBIT AND CREDIT. From the German of Freyrac. 


By Mrs. Matcotm. Second Thousand, in Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The most popular German novel of the age.”—Chevalier Bunsen. 

«4 story of uncommon fascination, Mrs, Malcolm’s translation is cheaper, more- 
over, and is given with more fullness of detail.” —Atheneum, 

“Fruitful in entertainment. Mrs, Malcolm’s translation is the best.”—Literary 
Gazette. 

“Fresh, rich in incident, vital with character, thought, and fancy, It is an uncom- 
mon, genuine, interesting book.”—Leader, 

“Will win the admiration of its many readers, A deep interest pervades every 
chapter. Mrs, Malcolm has rendered it with considerable ability.”—News ¢f the 
World. 

“ Essentially a romance of the age—almost of the hour. We cannot give any idea 
of the variety, vivacity, intensity of this admirable story.”—Statesman. 

“Mrs, Maleolm’s translation is published in a cheap form by Mr. Bentley with the 
sanction of the author, and does honest justice to the work.” —Examiner. 


Il. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. A New Edition, 
handsomely printed and bound, with Ilustrated Title, small 8vo, 5s. 
*,* In consequence of the great demand for this work, the delivery will 
be postponed till Tuesday next, 
COMPANION TO THE “INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.” 
HE BENTLEY BALLADS: a Selection of the choice 
Ballads, Songs, &e., contributed to “ Bentley's Miscellany.” Edited by 
Dr. Doran, with Four Ballads contributed by the Editor. Small 8vo, with 
Illustrated Title, 5s. 
Iv. 
HE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL, By Enwiy 
AtTHERSTONE, 3 Vols. 
Vv. 
ISTORY OF COURT FOOLS. By Dr. Doray, 


Author of “Table Traits, and Something on Them,” “ Habits and 
Men,” “ Monarchs Retired from Business. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


vi. 
Paley FABLES. By Curupert Bepr. With numerous 


Illustrations by ALFrep CrowQvuILL. 7s. 6d. 


VII. 
KATHARINE AND THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE, 
Translated by Lady Wattacr, Author of “Clara; or, Slave Life in 
Europe.” 3 Vols., Post 8vo. 
VIII. 
URIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 
Francis T. Bucktanp, M.A., Student of Christchurch, Assistant- 
Surgeon Second Life-Guards. Feap. with Hlustrations, 6s. 


Ix. 


HE THREE CLERKS. By Ayruoxy 


Author of “ Barchester Towers.” 3 Vols., Post 8yo. 


x. 
[HE GREAT DAY OF ATONEMENT; or, Medita- 
tions and Prayers on the last Twenty-four Hours of the Sufferings and 
Death of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Translated from the German 


of Cuartorre Nepeniy. Edited by Mrs, MacKENzIE. 
Small 8yo, 2s. 6d. } 


XI. 


[HE RULING PASSION. A Novel. 3 Vols. 


“This is beyond all question a novel of a high order. The plot is original, the 
— well sketched, and the style good. The effects of the ruling passion on the 
= erent characters of the brother and sisters are delineated with great skill and 

nowledge of the human heart.”—John Bull, 


XII. 


UR ANTIPODES. By Gencral Muxpy. New Edi- 


tion, 2s, Forming the New Volume of Bentley’s Popul : 
Shilling Volumes, ntley’s Popular Series of Two 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PuBLisHEeR ORDINARY TO Her Magsesry. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS ARE 
NOW READY. 


Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ROFESSOR BLUNT’S LECTURES ON THE USE 


OF THE EARLY FATHERS. 
Jouyx Albemarle-street. 


SIXTH THOUSAND. 
LL? OF GEORGE STEPHENSON, THE RAILWAY 


ENGINEER. 
Joun Mcrray, Albemarle-street. 


R. CROKER’S ESSAYS ON THE EARLY 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 
ORD DUFFERIN’S LETTERS FROM HIGH 


LATITUDES. 
Jonun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


INGED WORDS ON CHANTREY’S WOOD- 


COCKS. Edited by Mr. MurrmeEap. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


SECOND TILOUSAND. 
i\ R. FORTUNE'S THIRD VISIT TO CHINA AND 
THE CHINESE. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW VOLUME BY DR. WAAGEN, 
Ga AND CABINETS OF ART IN 


ENGLAND, VISITED IN 1854-56. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 
R. LIVINGSTONE’S JOURNAL OF HIS 
TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


i R. GILBERT SCOTT ON SECULAR AND 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


SECOND EDITION. 
M*® BORROW'S NEW WORK; ROMANY RYE. 


Mvupray, Albemarle-street, 


"= EMPEROR NICHOLAS. A Narrative of the 
Events which attended his Accession to the Throne of Russia. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


SECOND EDITION. 
D®4* MILMAN’S HISTORY OF LATIN 


CHRISTIANITY. 
Murray, Albemarle-street. 


| ORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF LORDS KENYON, 
4 ELLENBOROUGH, AND TENTERDEN. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


SECOND EDITION. 

R. MARRYAT’S HISTORY OF MODERN 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 

Jouy Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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NEW 


BOOKS AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 


AMBRIDGE ESS A YS for 1857. 
CONTENTS ;— 
The Characteristics of English Criminal Law, By Frtzsames Sterne, LL.B. 
Modern Agriculture in Britain. By Anprew Srevart, M.A,, M.P. 
Telegraphic C ation with India, By Francis Gisnorye, M.A, 
Porson, By H.R, Luann, M.A. 
Geology. By Horxiys, M.A,, F.R.S. 
Causes of the Mutinies in Bengal, By Cuarces Buxton, M.A., M.P. 
Octavo, 78, 6d. In a few days, 


HE INTERPRETER: A Tale of the War. By G. J. Wuyre 
Metvittx, Originally published in Fraser’s Magazine. In the press. 


} ISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY 
THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH, By J, A, Froupz, M.A, Volumes 
pe saacee lan The Third and Fourth Volumes are in the press. 


| ON THE DRAMA. By 
In afew days. 


AUNTLESS. By the Author of “Hands not Hearts,” ‘* The 
Memoirs of a Commonplace Man,” &, Two Volumes, 0. 
n the press, 


ANUAL OF GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. M. 
Wirxuys, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. In the press. 
Uniformly with Wix1ys’s “ Manual of Latin Prose Composition,” 


T. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, after the Authorized 
Version. Newly compared with the Original Greek, ‘and revised by 
Joun Barrow, D.D. Henry Atrorp, B.D. 
LL.D. W. S, Humenry, B.D. 
C, J, Exuicort, B.D, (Nearly ready. 


HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF GREECE. From 

the Manuscripts of the late Professor K.O. Miitter. The first half of the Trans- 

lation by the Right Hon, Sir G, Cornewatt Lewis, Bart., M.P. The remainder of 

the Translation, and the Completion of the Work according to the Author’s plan, by 

Joun WituaM Donavpsoy, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 

‘Two Volumes, Octavo, The Second Volume, containing the new portion of the Work, 
will be sold separately, Jn the press, 


HIPWRECKS OF THE ROYAL NAVY. By W. 0. 8. 
Gitty, With Preface by Canon Gritty, Cheaper Edition, 


MISSION. The Fourteenth Edition. 
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